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BITBRATURA. 


THE BATTLE OF BRENTFORD GREEN. 
By Sir W— 8. 
We continue, from last week’s paper, James and Horace Smith's parody, extracted 
from “ Warreniana.”—Ed. 
CANTO SECOND.—THE COMBAT. 


Tis merry—’tis merry on Brentford Green, 
When the holiday folk are singing, 
When the lasses flaunt with lightsome mien, 
And the Brentford bells are ringing ; 
Well armed in stern unyielding mood, 
High o’er that green the Warren stood ; 
A burly man was he, 
Girt round the waist with kerchief blue, 
And clad in waistcoat dark of hue, 
And thick buff jerkin gay to view, 
And breeches of the knee: 
Beside him stood his trusty band, 
With hat on head, and club in hand, 
Loud shouting to the fight ; 
*Till answering shrill, street, alley, lane, 
O’er hill and heather, wood and plain, 
Sent forth the deepened sounds again, 
With voice of giant might. 





Charge, Warren, charge; yon battle Green, 
Glitters afar with silvery sheen, 

The lightning of the storm ; 
Where bands of braggarts bluff in mien, 
With ragged Irishmen are seen, 
Dreadful and drunken all, I ween, 

A phalanx fierce to form: 
Saint George! It was a gallant sight, 
To ken beneath the morning light, 

The shifting lines sweep by; 
In mailed and measured pace they sped, 
The earth gave back their hollow tread, 
*Till you mote think the charnelled dead 

ere howling to the sky. 

** Hark, rolls the thunder of the drum, 
The foe advance—they come, they come! 
Lay on them,” quoth the Day; 
** God for the right! on Brentford Heath, 
Our bugle’s stern and stormy breath, 
Summons to victory or to death ; 

Hurrah then, for the fray !” 


~ 


Hurrah, hurrah! from rear to flank, 
In vengeance rung along each rank; 
And the red banners (formed by hap 
Of two old shirts stitched flap to flap,)* 
Waved lordlier at the cry; 
"Till nha § proud and painted scrap, 
Shivered like plume in ’prentice cap, 
Or cloud in winter sky. 
The Warren first this squad espied, 
Ranged man to man in ruffian pride, 
And to each warrior at his side 
In vaunting phrase began, 
‘* Rush on, ye ragamvuffins, rush, 
All Brentford to a blacking brush, 
My foeman leads the van.” 


On rushed each lozel to the fight, 
Ruthless as flood from mountain height, 
The bludgeons clattered fierce and fast, 
And dealt destruction as they past, 
While high as some tall vessel’s mast, 
Warren o’erlooked the shock ; 
Thence bore him back with might and main ; 
Brickbats and bludgeons fell like rain, 
Stones, sticks, and stumps, all, all in vain, 
He stemmed them like a rock ; 
His foeman chief with wary eye, 
The flickering of the fight could spy, 
And shouted as his bands he led, 
To Pat O'Thwackum at their head,t 
** Thwackum, press on,—ne’er mind your scars, 
Press on,—they yield,—and oh, my stars ! 
Each nose is bleeding fast ; 
Strike, strike,—their skulls like walnuts cracking, 
For Day, for Martin, and his blacking, 
The battle cannot last.” 


Vain charge! the Warren dauntless stood, 

Though ankle deep flowed seas of blood, 
Till Thwackum fierce towards him flies, 
His breast with choler glows, 

Rage flashes from his mouth and eyes, 
And claret from his nose. 

The foemen meet,—they thump, they thwack! 

Hark! burst the braces on their back ! 

And, hark! their skul!s in concert crack! 

And, hark! their cudgels clatter, whack! 
With repercussive shocks : 

See, see they fall,—down, down they go, 

Warren above, his foe below, 

While high o’er all ascends the cry 

Of ‘* Warren,” ‘* Warren,” to the sky, 

en And “ Thwackum” to the stocks. 

* The indefatigable researches of my friend Mr. Francis Douce, have at last 
enabled him to procure me one of these celebrated banners. It is quartered ac- 
wuent to the most received military practices, and in the midst appears a portrait 
which I at first mistcok for the e of a and trimmings; te now find to 
oa the head and wig of my friend Robert Warren, On either side are blaz- 
— . two sone ny rampant, arined and langued gules, with a _ <a 
~ 0088 argent. whole forms iki i i is now depusite 
inthe Beiceh aaa a striking heraldic curiosity, and isn pe 

t “Of Patrick O’Thwackum,” to use the language of Doctor Johnson, “ thus 
Presented to my mind, let me here indulge the remembrance.” Though an Irish- 
man he was constantin his attachments, and formed one of our little school at A—n. 
In temper he was peculiarly irascible, and it was doubtless this latter accomplish- 
oe that engaged him in the wars of Day and Martin, under whose banners he 

Ost a considerable quantity of teeth, wgelbee with no slight portion uf nose. I have 
not crossed his path since we last parted at A—n, but even at this distance, I cher- 
48h his memory with more than fraternal fondness, 
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Oh! for a blast of that tin horn, 
Through London streets by newsmen borne, 
That tells the wondering host 
How murder, rape, or treason dread, 
Deftly concocted, may be read 
In Courier, Times, or Post ; 
Then in dramatic verse and prose, 
The martial muse should tell 
How Warren triumphed o'er his foes, 
How Thwackum fought and fell, 
And how, despite his cartel, Day 
Hiéd him, like recreant, from the fray. 


Tis done,—the victors all are gone, 

And fitfully the sun shines down 

On many a bruised and burly clown, 

The flowers of whose sweet youth is mown, 
To blossom ne’er again ; 

For e’en as grass cut down is hay, 

So flesh, when drubbed to death, is clay, 

As proved each hind who slept that day 
On Brentford’s crimson plain, 

Sad was the sight, for Warren’s squad 

Bravely lay sprawling on the sod; 

They scorned to turn their tails,—for why ? 

They had no tails to turn awry, 
So dropped each where he stood. 


First Ned of Greenwich kissed the ground, 
The Figgins from Whitechapel pound, 
Mark Wiggins from Cheapside, 
Whackum and Thwackum from Guildhall, 
The two O’Noodles from Black wall,* 
Noggins the Jew from London Wall, 
And Scroggins from Saint Bride : 
Tim Bobbin tumbled as he rose, 
To join the motley chase, 
Joe Abbott, spent by Warren’s blows, 
Lay snug ensconced, and Danson’s nose 
Was flattened to his face : 
Stubbs too, of Brentford Green the rose,t 
Would have essayed to pour 
On one—on all, his wrath red hot “ 
As blacksmith’s anvil, had he not 
Been hanged the day before. 


Illustrious brave! if muse like mine 
May bid for aye, your memories shine 

In tame’s recording page ; 
Each wounded limb, each fractured head, 
Albeit tucked up in honour’s bed, 

Shall live from age to age; 
And still on Brentford Green while springs 
The daisy, while the linnet sings 

Her valentine to May, 
The sympathising hind shall tell 
Of those who fought and those who fell, 
At Brentford’s grim foray. 


ly ENVOY TO THE READER. 

Now, gentles, fare ye well, my rede 
Hath reached an end, nor feel I need 
To add to Warren’s fame, my meed 

Of laudatory rhymes ; 
Far loftier bards his fame rehearse, 
And prouder swells his daily verse 

In Chronicle or Times. 
Enough for me on summer day, © 
To pipe some simple oaten lay, 
Of goblin page or border fray, 
To rove in thought through. Teviotdale, 
Where Melrose wanes a ruin pale, 

‘ (The sight and sense with awe attacking,) 

Or skim Loch Kattrine’s burnished flood, 
Or wade through Grampian moor and mud, 

In boots baptized with Warren’s BLACKING. 





THE GENTLEMAN BEGGAR. 


AN ATTORNEY’S STORY, 


One morning, about five years ago, I called by appointment on Mr, 
John Balance, the fashionable pawnbroker, to accompany him to Liver- 
pool, in pursuit for a Levanting customer,—for Balance, in addition to 
pawning, does a little business in the sixty per cent. line. Itrained in 
torrents when the cab stopped at the passage which leads past the 
pawning boxes to his private door. The cabman rang twice, and at 
length Balance appeared, looming through the mist and rain in the 
entry, illuminated by his perpetual cigar. As I eyed him rather im- 
pesenie. remembering that trains wait for no man, something like a 

airy dog, or a bundle of rags, rose up at his feet, and barred his pas- 
sage fora moment. Then Balance cried out with an exclamation, in 
answer apparently to a something I could not hear, ‘* What, man alive! 
—slept in the passage !—there, take that, and get some breakfast for 
Heaven’s sake!” So saying, he jumped into the ‘“‘ Hansom,” and we 
bowled away at ten miles an hour, just catching the Express as the 
doors of the station were closing. My curiosity was full set,—for al- 
ey Balance can be free with his money, it is not exactly to beggars 
that his generosity is usually displayed; so when comfortably enscon- 
ced in a coupé, I finished with— 

‘** You are liberal with your money this morning: pray, how often 
do you give silver to street cadgers ?—because I shall know what walk 
to take when flats and sharps leave off buying law.” 





* The O' Noodles, a flourishing family in Ireland, are notorious for the magnitude 
of their organs of combativeness. The two young men mentioned in the text forma 
wy of this hopeful and prolific stock. They are, or rather were apprentices to 
ao and Martin,and were honoured with a crown of martyrdom on Brentford 

reen. 

__ t How this gentleman could be the rose of Brentford, when it was well known 
in the private circle of his acquaintance, that he was a Creole in complexion, teans- 
cends the comprehensiun of criticism. 1 profess not to unravel the paradox; it 
rests between the author and his conscience. With respect to his Biography, tra- 
dition records that Stubbs was hanged the morning previous to the battle ; which, 
if trae, affords a satisfactory reason tor his absence, Of the rest of the skirmishers, 
little remains to be told. “Their names have either past down the stream of time, 
or moulder on the records of the marble ; and all that is now known of them jis, 
that they once existed. —Sic transit gloria mundi. 





OFFICE. NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET.- 


Balance, who would have made an excellent parson if he had not 
been bred to a case-hardening trade, and had still a soft bit left in his 
heart that is always fighting with his hard head, did not smile at all, 
but looked as grim as if squeezing a lemon into his Saturday night’s 

unch. He answered slowly, ‘‘ A cadger—yes ; a beggar— a misera- 
Bie wretch, he is now; but let me tell you, Master David, that that 
miserasle bundle of rags was born and bred a gentleman; the sonofa 
nobleman, the husband of an heiress, and has sat and dined at tables 
where you and 1, Master David, are only allowed to view the plate b 
favour of the butler. I have lent him thousands, and been well ‘ 
The last thing I had from him was his court suit ; and I hold his bili 
now for one hundred pounds that will be paid, I expect, when he dies.” 

** Why, what nonsense you are talking! you must be dreaming th 
morning. However, we are alone, I'll light a weed, in defiance of 
Railway law, you shall spin that yarn; for, true or untrue, it will fill 
up the time to Liverpool.” 

** As for yarn,” replied Balance, “‘ the whole story is short enough; 
and as for truth, that you may easily find out if you like to take the 
trouble. I thought the poor wretch was dead, and I own it put me out 
meeting him this morning, for I had a curious dream last night.” 

“Ob, hang your dreams! Tell us about this gentleman beggar that 
bleeds yeu of half-crowns—that melts the heart even of a pawnbro- 
ker!” 

“ Well, then, that beggar is the illegitimate son of the late Marquis 
of Hoopborough by a Spanish lady of rank. He received a firstrate 
education, and was brought up in his father's house. At a very early 
age he obtained an weeny in a public office, was presented by the 
marquis at court, and feceived into the first society, where his hand- 
some person and agreeable manners made him a great favourite. Soon 
after coming of age, he married the daughter of Sir E. Bumper, who 
brought him a very handsome fortune, which was strictly settled on 
herself. They lived in splendid style, kept several carriages, @ house 
in town, and a place in the country. For some reason or other, idle- 
ness, or to please his lady’s pride he said, he resigned his appointment. 
His father died, and left him nothing ; indeed, he seemed at that time 
very handsomely provided for. 

“‘Very soon Mr. and Mrs. Molinos Fitz-Roy began to disagree. She was 
cold, correct—he was hot and random. He was quite dependent on her, 
and she made him feel it. When he began to get into debt, he came to me, 
At length some shocking quarrel occurred; some case of jealousy on 
the wife’s side, not without reason, I believe ; and the end of it was Mr. 
Fitz-Roy was turned out of doors. The house was his wife’s, the fur- 
niture was his wife's, and the fortune was his wife’s,—he was, in fact, 
her pensioner. He left with a few hundred pounds ready money, and 
some personal jewelry, and went toan hotel. On these credit 
he lived. Being illegitimate, he had no relations; being @ 
he spent his money he lost his friends. The world took his wife's part, 
when they found that she had the fortune, and the only parties who 
interfered were her relatives, who did their best to e quarrel 
ineurable. To crown all, one night he was run over by » Was car- 
ried to a hospital, and lay there for months, and was rw several 
weeks of the time unconscious. A message to the wife, by the hands 
of one of his debauched companions, sent by a humane surgeon, ob- 
tained an intimation that ‘if he died, Mr. Croak, the undertaker tothe 
family, had orders to see to the funeral,’ and that Mrs. Molinos was on 
the point of starting for the Continent, not to return for some years. 
When Fitz-Roy was discharged, he came to me limping on two sticks, to 

awn his court suit, and told me his story. LI was really sorry for the 
ellow, such a handsome, thoroughbred-looking man. He was 
then into the west somewhere, to try to hunt outa friend. ‘What to 
do, Balance,’ he said, ‘I don’t know. Ican’t dig, and unless somebody 
will make me their gamekeeper, I must starve, or beg, as my Jezebel 
bad me when we parted)” 

_“«T lost sight of Molimos for a long time, and when I next came upon 
him it was in the Westminster, in a low lodging-house, 
where I was searching with an r for stolen goods. He was 
out to me as the ‘ gentleman cadger,’ because he was so free with his 
money when ‘in luck. te nised me, but turned away then. I 
have since seen him, and beted, him ‘more than once, although he 
never asks for anything. How he lives, Heaven knows. Without mo- 
ney, without friends, without useful education of any kind, he tramps 
the country, as you saw him, Large New = a little hop-picking or hay- 
making, in season, only happy when he obi the means to get drunk. 
I have heard through the kitchen whigper: ou know come to me, 
that he is entitled to some property; and'l expect if he were to die, 
his wife would pay the hundred pound bill I hold; @®any rate, what I 
have told you I know to be true, and the bundle of rags I relieved just 
_ is known in every thieves’ lodging in England as the ‘gentleman 
cadger.’ ” 

This story produced an impression on me,—I am fond of speculation, 
and like the excitement of a legal hunt as much as some do a fox-chase. 
A gentleman a beggar, a wife rolling in wealth, rumours of unknown 
property due to the husband ; it seemed as if there were pickings for 
me amidst this carrion of pauperism. 

Before returning from Liverpool, I had purchased the tleman 
beggar’s acceptance from Balance. [ then inserted in the ‘* Times” the 
following advertisement: ‘* Horatio Molinos Fitz-Roy.—If this gentle- 
man will apply to David Discount, Esq., Solicitor, St. James's, he will 
hear of something to his advantage. Any person furnishing Mr. F.’s 
correct address, shall receive 1/. ls. reward. He was last seen,” &c. 
Within twenty-four hours I had ample proof of the wide circulation of 
the “‘ Times.” My office was besieged with ars of every degree, 
men and women, lame and blind, Irish, Scotch, and English, some on 
crutches, some in bowls, some in go-earts. They all knew him as “ the 
gentleman,” and I must do the regular fraternity of tramps the justice 
to say that not one would answer a question until he made certain that 
I meant the “‘ gentleman” no harm. 

One evening, about three weeks after the appearance of the adver- 
tisement, my clerk announced “ another beggar.’’ There came in an 
old man leaning upon @ staff, clad in a soldier’s great coat all patched 
and torn, with a battered hat, from under which a mass of tangled hair 
fell over his shoulders and half concealed his face. The beggar, ina 
weak, wheezy, hesitating tone, said, ‘‘ You have advertised for Molinos 
Fitzroy. I hope you don’t mean him any harm; he is sunk, I think, 
too low for enmity now; and surely no one would sport with such mis- 
ery as his.” These last words were uttered in a sort of piteous 
whisper. 

I cnsteul quickly, ‘‘ Heaven forbid i should sport with misery : I 
mean and hope to do him good, as well as myself.” 

«Then, Sir, I am Molinos Fitz-Roy !” . 

While we were conversing candles had been brought in. I have not 
very tender nerves—my head would not agree with them—but I own I 
started and shuddered when I saw and knew that the wretched crea- 
ture before me was under thirty years of age and once a gentleman. 
Sharp, aquiline features, reduced to literal skin and bone, were be- 
grimed and covered with dry fair hair; the white teeth of the half. 


Re: 










open mouth chattered with eagerness, and made more hideous the foul 
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of the rest of the countenance. As he stood leaning on 4 staff) thing ; pray, what do you mean to give me in addition to my bill, for 

a obtalning » Oh, take half: if there is one 
five hundred pounds, take half.” 
**No, no, Mr. F., I don’t do business in that way, I shall be satisfied 


bent, his long, Farrar bony 
of his stick, he was indeed 
re age, too horrible to dwell upon. 


It was difficult to kee 
what convinced me that 


to unravel his story. him to the 


with I learn 


, ‘Now Mr. F., you must stay in town while I make properen-| I began hesitatingly, “* Mr. Fitz-Roy I am happy to say that I find 
quiries. What allowance will be enough to keep you comfortably?” | you are entitledto.... . ten thousand pounds!” 

He answered humbly after much pressing, ‘‘ Would you think ten| «Ten thousand pounds!” he echoed. ‘Ten thousand pounds!” he 

shillings too much ?” shrieked. “‘Ten thousand!" he yelled; seizing my arm violently. 


I don’t like, if I do those things at all, to do them shabbily,so I said, 
«Come every Saturday and you shall havea pound.” He was profuse 
in thanks of course. as all such men are as long as distress lasts. 

I had viously learned that my ragged client's wife was in Eng- 
land, living in a splendid house in Hyde Park Gardens, under her 
maiden name. On the following day the Earl of Owen called upon me, 
wanting five thousand pounds by five o’clock thesame evening. It was 
a case of life or death with him, so I made my terms and took advan- 
tage of his pressure to execute a coup de main. I proposed that he 
should drive me home to receive the money, calling at Mrs. Molinos in 
Hyde Park Gardens, on our way. I knew that the coronet and live- 
ries of his father, the Marquis, would ensure me an audience with 
Mrs. Molinos Fitzroy. - 

My scheme answered. I was introduced into the lady’s presence. 
She was, and probably is, a very stately, handsome woman, with a pale 
com , high solid forehead, regular features, thin, pinched, self- 
satisfied mouth. My interview was very short. I plunged into the 
middle of the affair, but had scarcely mentioned the word husband, 
when she interrupted me with ‘‘I presume you have lent this — 
gate person money, and want me to pay you.” She paused, and then 
said, “ He shall not have a farthing.” As she spoke, her white face 
became scarlet. 

« But, Madam, the man is starving. I have strong reasons for be- 
lieving he is entitled to property, and if you refuse any assistance, I 
must take other measures.” She rang the bell, wrote something rapid- 
ly on a card; and, as the footman appeared, pushed it towards me across 
the table, with the air of touch'ng a toad, saying, ‘‘ There, Sir, is the 
address of my solicitors; apply to them, if you think you have any 
claim. Robert, show the person out, and take care he is not admitted 
again »” 

- “So far I had effected nothing ; and, to tell the truth, felt rather crest- 
fallen, under the influence of that great manner peculiar to certain 
great ladies, and to all great actresses. 

My next visit was to the at orneys, Messrs. Leasem and Fashun, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Square, and there I was at home. I had had dealings 
with the firm before. They are agents for half the aristocracy, who 
always run in crowds like sheep after the same wine-merchants, the 
same architects, the same horse-dealers, and the same law-agents. It 
may bedoubted whether the quality of law and land management they 
get on this principle is quite equal to their wine and horses. At any 
rate, my friends of Lincoln’s Ina, like others of the same class, are dis- 
tinguished by their courteous manners, deliberate proceedings, inno- 
cence of legal technicalities, long credit and heavy charges. Leasem, 
the elder partner, wears powder and a huge bunch of seals, lives in 
Queen Square, drives a brougham, gives the dinners and does the cor- 
dial department. He is so strict in performing the latter duty, that 
he once addressed a poacher who had shot a Duke's keeper, as ‘‘ my 
dear creature,” although he afterwards hung him. 

Fashun has chambers in St. James’s Street, drives a cab, wears a tip, 
and does the grand haha style. 

My business lay with Leasem. The interviews and letters passing 
were numerous. However, it came at last to the following dialogue :— 

** Well, my dear Mr. Discount,” began Mr. Leasem, who hates me 
like poison. ‘I’m really very sorry for that poor Molinos—knew his 
father well; a great man, a perfect gentleman; but you know what 
women are, eh, Mr Discount? My client won’t advance a shilling, 
she knows it would only be wasted in low dissipation. Now don’t you 
think (this was said very insinuatingly)— don’t you think he had better 
be sent to the workhouse; very comfortable accommodation there, I 
can assure you—meat twice a week, and excellent soup; and then, Mr. 

D., we might consider about allowing you something for that bill.” 

“‘ Mr. Leasem, can you reconcile it to your conscience to make such 
an So. Here’s a wife rolling in luxury, and a husband 





* No, Mr, Discount, not starving; there is the workhouse, as I ob- 
served before ; besiaes, allow me to suggest that these appeals to feel- 


eg htmegpere unprofessional.” 
But, . , touching this property which the poor man is 
entitled to.” 

“Why there again, Mr. D., you must excuse me; you really must. 
I don’t say he is, [ don’t say he is not. If you know he is entitled to 

roperty, I am sure you know how to proceed ; the law is open to you, 
Mir Discount—the law is open; anda maz cf your talent will know 
how to use it.” 

“Then, Mr. Leasem, you mean that I must, in order to right this 

man, file a Bili of Discovery, to extract from you the particu- 
lars of his rights. You have the Marriage Settlement, and all the in- 
formation, and you decline to allow a pension, or afferd any informa- 
tion; the man i to starve, or go to the workhouse ?” } 

* Why, Mr. D., you are so quick and violent, it really is not profes- 
sional ; but you see (here a subdued smile of triamph), it has been de- 
cided that a solicitor is ont bound to afford such information as you 

, te the injury of his client.” 
aa = as that this poor Molinos may rot and starve, while 
you secret from him, at his wife’s request, his title to an income, 
and the Court of Chancery will back you in this iniquity ?” 

I ting the word ‘‘ starve,” because I saw it made my re- 
apeteble apponsat wince. ‘ Well, then, just listen to me. I know 

in the happy state of our equity law, Chancery can’t help my 
client , but I ce another plan; I shall go hence to my office, issue a 
writ, and take your client’s husband in execution—as soon as he is 
lodged in jail, I shall file his schedule in the Insolvent Court, and when 
he comes up for his discharge, I shall put you in the witness-box, and 
examine you on oath, ‘touching any property of which you know the 
insolvent to be possessed,’ and where will be your privileged commu- 
nications then ?” : 4 

The respectable Leasem’s face lengthened in a twinkling, his com- 
fortable confident air vanished, he ceased twiddling his gold chain, and 
at length he muttered, “‘ Suppose we pay the debt ?” 

** Why then, I'll arrest him the day after for another.” 

**But, my dear Mr. Discount, surely such conduct would not be 
quite respectable r . 

“ That's my business ; my client has been wronged, I am determined to 

t him, and when the aristocratic firm of Leasem and Fashun takes 
according to the custom of respectable repudiators, in the ccol ar- 
bours of the Court of Chancery, why, a mere bill-discounting attorney 
like David Discount need not hesitate about cutting a bludgeon out of 
the Insolvent Court.” 
“Well, well, Mr. D., you are so warm—so fiery; we must deliber- 
must consult. You will give me until the day after to-morrow, 
we'll write you our finai determination; in the mean time, 
copy of your authority to act for Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy.”’ 
course I lost no time in getting the gentleman beggar to sign a 







proper letter. ' 
On the appointed day came a communication with the L. and F. seal, 
Topened not without unprofessional eagerness. It was as fol- 
lows :— . 
** In re Molinos Fitz-Roy and Another. 

“Sir,—In answer to your application on behalf of Mr. Molinos Fitz- 
Roy, we beg to inform you that under the administration of a paternal 
aunt who died intestate, — client is entitled to two thousand five 
hundred pounds eight shillings ‘and sixpence, Three per Cents. ; one 
thousand five hundred pounds nineteen shillings and fourpence, Three 

Cents. Reduced ; one thousand pounds, wo Annuities , five hun- 
pounds, Bank Stock; three thousand five hundred pounds, India 
Stock, other securities, making up about ten thousand pounds, 
which we are now prepared to transfer over to Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy’s 
direction forthwith.” 

Here was a windfall! It quite took away my breath. 

At dusk came my gentleman beggar, and what puzzled me was how 
to break the news to him. Being very much overwhelmed with busi- 
pe hg day, I had not much time for consideration. He came in rath- 
er dressed than when I first saw him, with only a week's beard 
on his chin ; but, as usual, not quite sober. Six weeks had ~ 
aince our first interview. He was still the humble, trembling, low- 
voiced creature, I first knew him. 

After a prelude, I said, “I find, Mr. F., you are entitled to some- 





fingers over the crutch-head 
a picture of misery, famine, squalor, and 
I made him sit down, sent 
some refreshment which he devoured like a ghoal, snd set to _— 
5; but 
e was entitled to some 
ty. whether great or small there was no evidence. On parting, 
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it?” He answered rapi 
hundred pounds, take half; if there 


with ten per cent.” 

It was sosettled. I then led him out into the street, impeiled to tell 
him the news, yet dre the effect ; not daring to make the revela- 
tion in my office, for fear of a scene. 


* You are a brick,——lere, cab! cab!” Several drove up—the shout 
might have been heard a mile off. He jumped in the first. 
. * Where to?” said the driver. 

* To a tailor’s, you rascal !” 

“Ten thousand pounds! ha, ha, ha!” he repeated hysterically, when 
in the cab; and every moment pingmy arm. Presently hesubsid- 
ed, looked me straight in the face, and muttered with agonising fer- 
your, ‘* What a jolly brick you are!” 

The tailor, the hosier, the bootmaker, the hair-dresser, were in turn 
visited by this poor pagan of externals. As by degrees ander their 
hands he emerged from the beggar to the gentleman, his spirits rose ; 
his eyes brightened; he walked erect, but always nervously grasping 
my arm; fearing, apparently, tolos: sight of me for @ moment, lest his 
fortune should vanish with me. The impatient pride with which he 
gave his orders to the astonished tradesman for the finest and best of 
everything, and the amazed air of the fashionable hairdresser when he 
presented his matted locks and stubble chin, to be “ cut and shaved,” 
may be acted—it cannot be described. 

By the time the external transformation was complete, and I sat 
down in a Café in the Haymarket opposite a haggard but handsome 
thoroughbred-looking man, whose air, with the exception of the wild 
eyes and deeply browned face, did not differ from the stereotyped men 
about town sitting around us, Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy had already almost 
forgotten the past; he bullied the waiter, and criticised the wine, as if 
he had done nothing else but dine and drink and scold there all the 
days of his life. 

Oace he wished to drink my health, and would have proclaimed his 
whole story to the coffee-room assembly, in a raving style. Whenl 
left he almost wept in terror at the idea of losing sight of me. But, al- 
lowing for these ebullitions—the natural result of such a whirl of events, 
—he was wonderfully calm and self-possessed. 

The next day, his first care was to distribute fifty pounds among his 
friends the cadgers, at a house of call in Westminster, and formally to 
dissolve his connection with them; those presen: undertaking for the 
** fraternity,’ that for the future heshould never be noticed by them in 
public or private. 

1 cannot follow his career much further Adversity had taught him 
nothing. He was soon again surrounded by the well-bred vampires 
who had forgotten him when penniless; but they amused him, and that 
wasenough. The ten thousand pounds were seeny melting, when he 
invited me to a grand dinner at Richmond, which included a dozen of the 
most agreeable, good-looking, well-dressed dandies of London, inter- 
spersed with a display of pretty butterfly bonnets. We dined delicious- 
ly, and drank as men do of iced wines in the dog-days—looking down 
from Richmond ill. 

One of the pink bonnets crowned Fitz-Roy with a wreath of flowers; 
he looked—less the intellect—2s handsome as Alcibiades. Intensely 
excited and flushed, he rose with a champagne glass in his hand to pro- 
pose my health. 

The oratorical powers of his father had not descended on him. Jerk- 
ing out sentences by spasms, at length he said, ‘I was a beggar—I am 
a gentleman—thanks to this——” 

Have he leaned on my shoulder heavily a moment, and then fell back. 
We raised him, loosened his neckcloth— 

* Fainted,” said the ladies— 
“Drunk !” said the gentlemen— 
He was dead ! 





EUGENE SCRIBE. 


« A short biographical notice of this successful and prolific author appear2d in our 
columns on the 22nd of June; but the detail it contains will make the following 
sketch readable.—Ed. Alb. 

Eugene Scribe, by far the most fertile and talented of the French 
dramatists,— whose ‘‘Tempesta” has lately been the rage among Lon- 
don cognoscenti,—the author also of innumerable poems, novels, and 
works, displaying no less industry than inventive genius :—Eagene 
Scribe is a native of Paris, like many others of the most distinguished 
of French writers. 

Very few of our great English names belong to London ; great 
though London be, it is not England, nor does itexpress the genius and 
character of Engiand, in the same sense that Paris is France, and ex- 
presses the genius and characterof France. Thus, when we look at 
the great-thoughts-men of England, we find the whole country at large 
sharing the honor of having given them birth. Take our poets, for in- 
stance, and we find that Cumberland claims Wordsworth ; Devonshire, 
Coleridge ; Lincolnshire, Tennyson ; Ayrshire, Burns ; Sussex, Shelley ; 
Edinburgh, Walter Scott; Dublin, Moore; Glasgow, Campbell; Bristol, 
Southey ; Sheffield, Elliott; and so on. Comparatively few of the 
English men of world-wide reputation have been born in London, at 
least during the last century. Of the older poets, Milton, Chaucer, 
Spenser, aud Ben Jonson, were Londoners ; but then Shakspere, great- 
er than them all, was a country man, from Stratford-on-Avon. 

On the contrary, most of the great French poets have been Parisians 
born; Moliere, Boileau, Beranger, and also the subject of this memoir, 
Eugene Scribe. His father was a silk-mercer, at the sign of the Black 
Cat, in the RueSt. Denis. It is now a confeetioner’s shop ; and in this 
house Scribe was born in 1791. His father being in good business, and 
the boy’s intelligence promising, he was sent to the college of St. Barbe, 
where he somewhat distinguished himself. Here he made the friend- 
ship of the brothers Delavigne. But the college, even then ocqupied 
his attention less than the theatre, to which he was early attached by 
powerful instincts; and he began to experiment in dramatic efforts. 
His mother, on her death-bed, had expressed a strong desire that he 
should hy educated for the bar, and his studies had been directed to 
this end. 

But the success of even his earliest dramatic efforts had the effect of 
turning Scribe’s views entirely in the direction of the theatre. When 
only twenty, his first little piece, ‘‘The Dervises,” was played in the 
theatre in the Rue de Chartres. His own name was not attached to his 
first dramas: his excellent tutor, M. Bonnet, a celebrated barrister of 
the day, dissuading him from then venturing openly before the public 
as adramstic writer ; so they were given out as the works of vi Eu- 
gene. Bit when M. Bonnet had himself witnessed the decided success 
of the pieces, and discerned the strong dramatic tendency of his pupil, 
he freely let him take his own course, and give forth his own name as 
the author of the works. 

In 18138, Scribe produced his first comic opera, a depirtment of com- 
position in which he has greatly excelled, creating and sustaining a 
school of dramatic literature almost exclusively his own. The best of 
Auber’s librettos are from his = 

In 1815, Scribe’s vaudevilles began to be the rage. His “Night with 
the National Guard” was one of his earliest successful pieces in this 
lire of composition. The vaudeville was indeed his first style—purely 
French, fall of vivacity, fan, and song ; his next style, which he may 
be said to have originated, was the genteel, half.sentimental comedy 
of the Gymnase ; and his third is the complete French comedy in five 
acts, which he has succeeded in bringing to its highest perfection. 

But the vaudeville was his earliest favourite, into which he threw all 
his youthful energy, frolic, and wit. He had this field almost to him- 
self; for Etienne was then engaged in writing high comedy, Arnault 
tragedy, Jouy lyrical dramatic pieces ; and busy in one or other of the 
same fields were Lanjon, Desaugiers, Gentil, and a crowd of other 
young writers, forcing their way into notice. Scribe was then content 
toamuse the public, and he did so to perfection. From this style— 
from the pure vaudeville, with its fresh and brilliant sallies, its romp- 
ing fun and sprightly buffuonery, from such flashing and brief sketches 
of Parisian manners, he gradually glided into a style more pure and 
more marked, one of the best evidences of which was the production of 

“The Solicitor,” in the year 1817 ; a piece which elicited the highest 

4 Sew one of the greatest of German theatrical critics, the late 

. Schlegel. 

About ene end of 1820, the Gymnase was founded. This was an 
event of great moment in the career of M. Scribe. He was then twen- 
ty-nine years of age, well pratised in his business, and was selected 





genteel comedies, which might be said to flow from h 
ed crowds of theatre-goers to witness them. Up to the time of So,; 
the old comedies were still in the ascendant ; the more modern 1” 
had failed to displace them ; and the living comedy writers wer ee 
esteemed. uently, the field was com ratively little fr ee 
the best authors trying their wits in other directions. equented, 

Rochefoucauld has well said, that ‘‘accidents reveal us to othe 
still more to ourselves.” The appointment of Scribe.as dramati - 
ter for the Gymnase, was the accident which revealed him to hin’; 
and to the world, as adramatic writer of the first rank. For — 
years he was thus exclusively emp loyed; producing an extra, a” 
number of pieces, many of which have gone the round of the 4, —? 
and been translated by English playwrights under various Saieas “ment, 
“Mariage d’Argent” was produced in 1827, in the seventh cone. His 
labours in connection with theGymnase. Strange to say, this nd — ple 
and exquisite comedy, in five acts, without any melodies or adventin ete 
attractions, sustained entirely by pure dramatic action, unit = — 
truth, and character, was very imperfectly appreciated by the un 
The academy indeed, hailed it as a comedy of the highest order : the 
however, did not write for the academy, but for “the house.” Th ‘ 
piece was very successfally played in the larger provincial tow; : 
some years elapsed before it had reached its highest popular ns, but 
itself’ PPmeay in Paris 

Meanwhile Scribe redoubled his exertions at the Gymnase. [), 
“ Marriage d’Argent” was withdrawn, and then appeared « The Mar. 
riage of Inclination;” ‘* Before, During, end After;” and other 
pieces, full of brilliant originality and wit. Never was there an =. 
thor so fertile, laborious, and indefatigable before. In seizing and re- 
producing distinctive traits of character, with their nicest shades - j; 
surrounding adventure, intrigue, and enjoyment of all kinds with 
scintillations of humour and wit, and working them up into a itt] 
stirring dramatic form, complete as a chrysolite, Scribe was now > 
nounced unrivalled and unapproachable. He hit the Parisian taste to 
aT. He seemed to know the little corner in every heart, which noone 
knew so well how to tickle or to probe. His thorough knowledge of 
character, and, above all, of Parisian character and life, gave him im. 
mense advantage over all his competitors. But, unquestionably, his 
chief cause of success is to be found in his admirable combination and 
arrangement of sce He conducts them with an art and ability, — 
the result, no doubt, of great study, reflection, and invention—which 
enable him to carry everything before him. There must, however, be 
something more than knowledge of Parisian life—something more than 
mere dramatic ‘‘ tact,”-—there must be real genius in the works of a 
dramatist of so world-wide popularity, as is Eugene Scribe. His 

lays are performed in Rome, Vienna, Berlin, London, Madrid. They 
Sore been played at the extremity of Russia, and near the confines of 
China. At Tromsoe, a little town in the far north of Scandinavia, sur- 
rounded by snowy mountains, Scribe's ‘ Marriage of Reason,” and 
other favourite pieces of his, are played every winter. “We shall 
next hear of his pieces having been performed,” says Theophile Gau- 
tier, “‘at the Central-African city of" Timbuctoo !” 
After furnishing pieces for the Gymnase for about twelve years, in 
the course of which time he wrote for it not fewer than one handred 
and fifty vaudevilles ; he accepted an engagement to write for the Thea- 
tre Francais, where he directed his talents towards political vice, and 
satirized and lashed itin a thousand fascinating forms. He opened the 
assault by ‘* Bertrand et Raton,” and followed it up with “The Inde- 
pendents,” ‘‘Calumny,” “The Glass of Water,” (verre d'eau), and 
numerous other pieces. Scribe now showed that he could dosomething 
more than amuse; he could teach; he could wield political power. 
He lashed vice in high places; unveiled corruption; exposed folly and 
injustice. His status as a dramatist colenget. In showing up the 
vile, he never disgusted, as our friends the romancists are apt to do. 
He had toc large a knowledge of his art, not to know how to avoid the 
odious and revolting. The success of his comedies, produced at the 
Theatre Francais, was as decided as had been the success of his vaude- 
villes at the Gymnase. He composed for the former house ten comedies, 
in fiveacts: and twenty, in one,two, and threeacts. During the same 
period, he was engaged in writing opera libretti, in which he has proved 
more successful than any living writer. Up to the present time he has 
written net fewer than forty grand operas, and one hundred comic 
operas ; and to these has now to be added the libretto of his ‘‘ Tempes- 
ta,” recently brought out at Her Majesty’s Opera House. His entire 
works are 340 in number, besides several novels and tales which he 
has written. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Scribe has himself written 
all these works ; he has had collaborateurs. And here we must let the 
reader peep behind the scenes of French authorship. In England, we 
cannot imagine twoor three authors sitting down to construct and 
elaborate a play, yet this is constantly done in France. There is, for 
instance, a fittie piece called ‘Italian Vengeance,” which is the joint 
production of three of the best authors—Scribe, Delestre, and Des- 
noyers. The two latter wrote the dialogue, Scribe putting in his fin- 
ishing touches, and arranging the piece with his infinite tact and 
knowledge of stage effect; the result being a complete whole, every 
part being executed with the most consummate skill. The division of 
labour among French writers, in the preparation of plays for the stage, 
has reached its perfection. They have acquired a degree of precision 
in the production of effects, which Eaglish writers can scarcely under- 
stand. A young man, ambitious, and full of talent, writes a new play, 
and submits it to Scribe; he picks it out, by akind of instinct, from a 
hundred others, detects some good points in it, prunes and pares it 
down, touches it up in some parts, strengthens the colour, gives light 
and shade, and stage effect, and lo! it appears asa masterpiece of 
Scribe. True he did not write it, but it is his genius or tact that has 
made it presentable at all; it is his curtailments, and little touches 
here and there, that have secured the success of the piece. ; 

In some cases, a plot is suggested by one of the col/aborateurs, is im- 
proved upon by others, and is then distributed for execution among the 
whole; then the chef, for instance, Scribe, takes the piece, and after 
striking out every word that is superfluous, arranges the whole with 
an eye to stage effect. i 

But although many of Scribe’s plays are thus written, chiefly and 
avowedly by his collaborateurs, by far the greater part of them have 
been written entirely by himself. His industry is prodigious. It is 
not so much a pleasure anda labour to him, as a necessity of his na- 
ture, which he must gratify. He has always in reserve an immense 
number of plans of new plays in his portfolio. Sometimes he takes up 
one, sometimes another, thinks it over, and elaborates it rapidly into a 
drama; a six weeks’ journey in a caleche across Belgium, or along the 
Rhine, with the carriage windows open, generally suffices for one of 
his longest chef-d’euvres, for a complete comedy infiveacts. Hiscom- 
position is the most fertile, and his dialogues the most happy, when done 
flying. He has Sogepally sent a comedy to the theatre, act by act, the 
earliest being in rehearsal while the latter was only in process of com- 
position, so sure was he of the economy of his plan. They would some- 
times observe on the margin of his manuscript the task he had set him- 
self for the day ; ‘Here I stop at such an hour,” marking the order, 
as well as the whim, of the writer. : 

Of course, when an author writes so much as Scribe has dene, there 
will necessarily be many imperfect works, many failures; those written 
for the passing hour lose their interest, and fall into inevitable oblivion. 
But enough, nevertheless, remains of Scribe’s best works, to entitle 
him to the merit of being the grestest dramatic author living. 

We need scarcely add that his labours have proved exceedingly lu- 
crative to himself; he has derived from the performance of his plays 
throughout France, for many years past, an annual revenue of about 
200,000 francs, or about £8,000 sterling. 4 
In conclusion, we may add, that Scribe has pursued an honest oe 
irreproachable public career; he has kept clear of all arties, an 
never been a solicitor for patronage or place of any kind ; his industry 
has been his best reward. Honours have, however, been showered up- 
on him; he has been invested with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and received crosses and dignities from the sovereigns of nearly every 
nation in Europe. 


THE TRAVELLING ENGLISH. 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 


ressed as we are, by various maxims, from the earliest days of 
ens toe Latin Grammar to the present hour, that Time flies quicker 
than anything else, except the electric telegraph, still, year after year, 
the rapidity with which the Season goes by always surprises us. r 
Wiater passes, and, before the crocuses have droope , the announte . 
ment of the Operas proclaim that the Season is commencing. Gra = 
ly, as we have more than once shown im this Journal, it ae i 7 
height, We still anticipate its gaieties, from long habit acquire ~a 
through the winter—still plan any number you please of amusements 
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by M. Poirson as collaborateur in pe ear fe of the pieces for the 
new theatre, He soon distinguished himself by the clever and spirited 


still look forward to finer weather: and, in the middle of all this, we 
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finding town emptying, Parlisment ending, blinds closing, 
Pier A thinnivg, the tinent teeming with English, every- 
ody everywhere, and the much-lvoked-for Season slipped away 
ghilst we were thinking about the enjoyments that we intemied should 


ehar 
It 
have 


it. 

hot and close in London. The most plodding people, who 
ye at their various callings since October patiently and 
ithoat complaint, get irritable and restless, and long for expansion 
= circulation; all their metropolitan summer pleasures are coming 
pr rapidend. The window mignionette has straggled to seed, and is 
. and dusty; the white bait have turned to gudgeons; the theatres 
heh closed; the Operas have exhausted their repertoires ; the orna- 
ents in the fire-grate have become unpleasantly dingy ; Vauxhall has 
aoe a shilling; clubs are deserts; peas and strawberries are things 
that were—now only dwelling in the calm, deep caverns of memory ; 
evenings are unbearable; and one cannot live for ever upon Wenham 
ee and its compounds. There is no help for it: make what excuse you 
wease—the power to expend, or the wish to retrench—your own health 
ir the sickness of the children—any real, doubtful, or imaginary rea- 
gon you can hit upon—all comes to the same point ; it is absolutely ne- 

cessary to get away from London. 
There is @ comical trick—‘ experiment,” perhaps, is the most pro- 
r term—performed with an electrifying machine. A number of pith 
feures, collected on @ conductor, in a grave and orderly manner, upon 
peing excited, after much restless activity, dart suddenly away in every 
direction, in a reckless, feverish manner, as diverting to contemplate as 
it is incomprehensible to account for. Some dart off at once—others 
jostle and waver before they take their departure—and one or two al- 
ways for some time, asif in grave incertitude, until, at last, un- 
able to resist the impulse, they fly away like lightning, and so disap- 


Pesomething very like this movement is now commencing amongst us ; 
and in another fortnight the Continent will be overrun by travelling 
English; and pagers for the reception of our sovereigns have al- 
ready been made in all the hotels. No matter in what country—wheth- 
er it beat the Hétel Meurice, or the Heerenlogement, or the Gast- 
haus zum Rheinberg, or the Albergo della Posta, or even the Astor 
House at New York, Shephard’s at Cairo, Delmonico’s at San Francisco, 
or, for aught we know to the contrary, the Crown and Compass at the 

North Pole—at all these places polyglot waiters have been engaged 

(English predominant), and large stocks of London bottled porter 
laid in. 

Now it is that Bradshaw sells in double quantities—British and Con- 
tinental, and Ostend, Calais, Bologne, Dover, and Havre rejoice. Now 
the inns at Southampton, Brighton, Folkestone, Dover, and London- 
bridge have constant change of passengers, with mighty luggage, for 
one night only. Now the cockney Rhiue, and her graceful sister, the 
beautiful Moselle, the rub up their boats, and prepare their banks for 
any amount of deposits. Now all the fibs about Rolandzeck and the 
Drachenfels, and the Lurleyberg are read over again by the romantic, 
and profanely scoffed at by the unbelieving ; and folks take sketches of 

ints on which tons of black lead must, years ago, have been expend- 
ed; and drink hock perpetually, beginning at six in the morning, be- 
cause they are on the Rhine, and it is cheap; and bathe at Baden, bo- 
ing in perfect health, to cure themselves; and, after Shakspeare, think 
Murray’s handbooks the greatest works ever written. 

Now, still further, the large family gf Smiths—whose different mem- 
bers have won battles, lost prize-fights, composed sermons, written 
farces, and been knighted, transported, presented at Court, and hanged 
- these good people also flock abroad, and meet all their friends there. 
More Murray’s “ Handbooks” everywhere—up on the top of the Righi, 
and down at the bottom of the Gemmi—lying on the tables of the lone- 
ly convent of the Great St. Bernard, and chequering the reading-rooms 
of the lively Interlaken. Next to Galignani’s Messenger, there is 
nothing in the world has such a wonderfully out-of-the-way circula- 
tion. Qnace more, their tastes are consulted amidst all the glories of 
Switzerland. They gaze on the mighty glaciers of Grinczlwald, as they 
flavour their trout with Burgess’s Essence of Anchovies; they drink 
London porter with the roar of the Jungfrau avalanches sounding in 
their ears; they buy a little carved wooden nutcracker, wrapped up in 
a bill of Rowland’s Kayldor; and, if they do not find the ‘fairest of 

Zurich’s fair daughters” dressed in the newest English patterns, they 
may be sure enterprise is asleep fur the time. Still further away, the 

active inhabitants have prepared for the English outburst. They can 

get Windsor soap under the shadow of Vesuvius (and they need it after 
an ascent); they can buy Day and Martin’s blacking after adirty walk 
through Constantinople (and they need it equally); Professor Holloway 
dispenses his pills at Athens for them (which, perhaps, they do not 
need so much); and it is hard indeed, if at the stronghold of steel, Da- 
mascus; they do not find some Birmingham pens to write home with. If 

Paris were the city to which all roads ran, London is the city from 

which all roads start. Ifa second Bruce would only go a little further 
South, and Mr. Gordon Cumming a little further North, so as to estab- 
lish a fixed and certain highway through Africa, from Cairo to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in another year there would be excursion parties to 
the Equator ; and we should aave views of Donga, Zanzibar, Kaoonda, 
and other strange places, where Mr. Sheriff Nicoll had established a 
Paletot Consulship. Railways would follow, as a matter of course ; and 
the Equinoctial Line be the cheapest, as its heat could boil its own wa- 
ter. Bradshaw, already a large book, would become the size of a 
Bohn’s Guinea Catalogue, and require a regulation buffalo Overland 
portmanteau to itse!f; and the Ethiopian Melodies would be discovered 
to be as unknown in their presumed country as the Syrian Paletot in 
Jerusalem, or the Persian Sher‘ert at Bagdad. 

It must not be supposed that the decline of the Season alone takes the 
Smiths, Wests, the Browns, Jones’s and Robinsons, abroad to all these 
places, for pleasure merely. Last year we encountered a strange fish 
in the far east, who was certainly not a fashionable tourist. He had 
been everywhere—which comprises an extended tour—and yet we could 
notexactly make out wherefore he had thus travelled. At last one 
day we discovered. He had been talking, all ina breath, about Greece, 
Algiers, Amsterdam, New York, and Manchester; and we ventured to 
remark that ‘* he had travelled a great deal.” 

** Well, [ may say I have,” he replied, with a slight provincial ac- 
cent ‘I’ve followed the plague and the cholera into every corner of 
the Levant this year.” | 

* You have been fortunate to escape them,” we suggested. 

‘* Not at all; diet did it,” he answered. ‘‘ No kickshaws for me; no 
kebobs and pillaffs and other nastiness—English fare, sir; roast beef 
all the world over.” 

We hinted at the occasional difficulty of procuring that national dish. 

**Notatall,sir. [never travel without half a doz-n oxen in my 
dressing-case.” 

There was something very strange and awful in this admission. We 
had some faint notion that he might be connected with a periodical 
which last winter advertised an appalling riddle, showing how many 

dreadful living things, as well as ghosts and giants, could be put in a 
Work-box. Fortunately he soon relieved us frum our distressing in- 
comprehensibility. He took a small lozenge from his waistcoat pocket 
and observed, ‘‘ There, sir; that’s a compressed round of beef. The 
party as made that could put a flock of sheep into a snuff-box. Taste 
it, sir.” 

_ We did, and found it was very like unpleasant glue; to conceal our 

impression we turned the conversation, and asked, 

** What did you think of Athens ?” 

“* Athens!” he replied with a sneer. ‘Ah! that it is a wretched 
place. It’s all ruins; they don’t restore ’em, and they don’t clear ’em 
away; but there they are, so much rubbish. Poor people, the Greeks 
—wretehed set. Ididn’t sell a pocket-handkerchief the whole time I 
was there !” 

The secret was out ; our friend was travelling for a Manchester house. 
We went on— 

“* Bat did not Constantinople please you most?” 

“‘ Ah, that’s something like a place—great people the Turks, sir. I 
sold half-a-gross the first day I got there. They were all children’s 
handkerchiefs too—cotton ones, the alphabet round them, and a dan- 
cing bear in the middle. I persuaded them that the letters were 
spells against Russia, and that the bear was the Emperor, and the man 
making him dance, Mr. Cobden. They’d heard of him, bless you, 

eaps of times; and sol dida capital business.” 

“ How did you find Egypt ?” 

. ‘No great things; the climate's toodry. Nobody ever has a cold 
in their head there, except the travellers on the Nile, from the night- 
Me But that does no good: they are all nobs, and bring their own 

andkerchiefs with them. No; give me Lincolnshire when the floods 
‘re out, in the influenza time. It’s worth all your Athenses put to- 
gether—that it is.” 

ur friend quitted us at Malta, to try his luck at Tunis. How he 

sted there, or what impressions he carried away of the city, we have 














never heard. In meeting him, we discovered one of the driving set, to 
whose restless energy we are indebted for our English comforts abroad ; 
and therefore we have introduced him. His ‘‘ compressed meat,” with- 
out doubt, formed another of his Mediterranean speculations In time, 
he, and others of his kind, will import anchovy paste to the Sandwich 
Islands ; establish sherry-cobblers in Iceland; and send air-tight tins 
of Cambridge sausages to Turkey. 

By the time this sheet is in the reader’s hands, half London will have 
left town. Monster perpen een trains, with twenty or thirty well- 
—— carriages on their trucks, are leaving our termini every hour 
‘or the sea-ports: cheap excursions, which we believe will end in 
‘*To Paris and back for a shilling,” are taking off additional hundreds : 
tourists generally are running, as thick as ants, over all the show-spots 
of Europe; and those who cannot afford either time or money for a 
Continental scramble, still cannot stay at home. but establish them- 
selves with a false medium, through which 7 comfortably find a 
Switzerland on Hampstead Heath, a Baden-Baden at Rosherville, a 
Versailles at Hampton Court, or a reflection of the Desert on the dull, 
level sands of Worthing. 





LORD MANSFIELD. 


The following well-written biographical sketch, which will be com- 
pleted next Saturday, is extracted from one of the many reviews of Lord 
Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chief Justices.” 


Weare not surprised that a considerable portion of one of the two 
volumes before us is devoted to the career of Chief Justice Mansfield. 
Lord Campbell has learned to take a broad and manly view of the pro- 
fession which hisown erudition adorns. In his temporary retirement 
he paid homage to literature; and literature, as is her wont, rewards 
her worshipper by extending his vision and emancipating his mind. A 
more intimate acquaintance with the transactions and passions of the 
past, a disinterested and unbiassed survey of the lives and triumphs of 
his illustrious predecessors, has prepared our present Chief Justice for 
his eminence by teaching him, above all things, that judicial fame does 
not arise from a dull though perfect knowledge of the technicalities of 
law, and that there is all the difference in the world between a splen- 
did ambition and the grovelling prosecution of an ignoble trade. 

It is certainly not extraordinary that the life of the great Earl of 
Mansfield must have been contemplated by his biographer until a sense 
of humility has been engendered, and eloquent admiration for trans- 
cendant intelligence evoked. From amongst a host this luminary stands 
forth. Faultless he was not, as we shali presently see; but his failings, 
whatever they may have been, in no way obscured the lustre of a 
genius that gave sublimity to the most prosaic of pursuits, and, in the 
teeth of prejudice, vindicated law against the toils of the narrow-mind- 
ed and the opprobrium of ages What Bacon proved to philosophy 
Mansfield in his day became, in a measure, to his own cherished 
science; and, as Coke affected commiseration for the author of the 
Novum Organum, so the fettered slaves of forms and rales in later 
times pins and reproached Lord Mansfield for his declared uncon- 
querable preference for the spirit of justice to the unilluminated letter 
of the law. 

Nature and education prepared William Murray for the very highest 
forensic distinction, and his career is chiefly remarkable for the cer- 
tain, though gradual steps, by which he reached it. His success was 

the legitimate and logical result of the means sedulously taken to ob- 
tainit. Had William Murray failed to win his race, it would have 
been because he had dropped down dead on the course, or violent 
hands had forbidden his progress. The conditions of victory were se- 

cured at starting in his own person, let he competitors be whom they 
might. The spirit of the boy was as ambitious of worldly glory as the 
spirit of the man looked for undying fame; from first to last, from the 
beginning of the century until the close of it, the same application, the 
same aptitude, the same self-devotion, and the same clear, unruffied, 
pemecting judgment, were visible in Mansfield’s useful and protracted 
ife. 

The younger son ofa poor Scotch lord, whose family favoured the 
Stuart cause, William Murray quitted his school at Perthon the 15th 
of March, 1718, being then 13 years of age, and started on the back of 
a pony for the city of London. His destination was the house of an 
apothecary, who, emigrating from Perth, had settled in London, and 
was now commissioned to see the son of his former patron safely de- 
posited at Westminster School, where it was hoped the young student 
would win, in due time, his Oxford scholarship. Upon the 8th of May, 
just two months after the journey was commenced, the pony completed 
his task, and the rider resolutely began his own. He soon distinguished 
himself by his classical attainments, and, according to Mr. Welsby, 
** hig superiority was more manifest in the declamations than in any 
of the other exercises prescribed by the regulations of the school.” In 
May, 1723, after a severe examination, William Murray took his place 
as the first on the list of King’s scholars who were to proceed to Christ 
Church. 

At Oxford the student determined to go to the bar, and through the 
generosity of the first Lord Foley, who supplied him with funds, he 

was enabled to follow a profession for which, as he himself said, he felt 
*“acalling.” He had not been at Oxford a year before he became a 

member of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn, although he did not begin 
to keep his terms there until he had taken his bachelor’s degree. At 
college William Murray was as diligent as he had been at school, and, 
intent upon renown, he took care to make all study subservient to the 
great object of his life. He read whatever had been written on the 
subject of oratory,—translated into English every oration of Cicero, 
and retranslated it into Latin, until every thought and expression of 
the illustrious example was familiar to his mind. de applied himself 
vigorously to original composition, and strengthened his intellect by 
the perusal of works which do not ordinarily fall within the college 
course. He wasstill at Oxford in 1727, the year of George the First’s 
death, and became the successful competitor for a prize when the stu- 
dents of the University werecalled upon, in the name of the Muses, to 
mourn over the urn of the m yeny Ceesar,—*‘ of that Cesar,” as Mr 

Macaulay has it, ‘‘ who could not read a line of Pope, and who loved 
nothing but punch and fat women.” A rival poet upon this occasion 
was a ladfrom Eton. Disappointment and vexation at defeat, it is said, 
rankled in this boy’s bosom, and opened a wound which closed only 
with life. Be this as it may, the classic rivalry begun at school be- 
tween Pitt and Murray became fiery strife between Chatham and Mans- 
field, fit for a civilized world to witness and to profit by. 

From Christ Church to Lincoln’s-inn was a transfer of abode, scarce- 
ly a change of habits or of life. Murray was four years nearer to his 
goal, but that goal had still to be reached, and could only be won by 
untiring, pat ent, and ceaseless endeavour. At Oxford he had attend- 
ed lectures on the Pandects of Justinian, ‘‘ which gave him a perma- 
nent taste for that noble system of jurisprudence.” In his chambers 
he made himself thoroughly acquainted with ancient and modern his- 
tory, applied himself diligently to ethics, to the study of Roman civil 
law, the foundation of jurispradence, of international law, and of Eng- 
lish municipal law. No drudgery was too laborious, no toil too dull 
Expecting, from his northern connexions, to be employed in appeals 
from Scotland, he made himself master of the law of that country, and 
when he was not engaged in these and similar pursuits, or at the Courts 
of Westminster listening to judgments, he would take his chief of all 
delights in the company of the judicial writers of France, “that he 
might see how the Roman and feudal laws had been bleaded in the dif- 
ferent provinces of that kingdom.” Not a moment was lost in making 
preparations for the victory which it was the purpose of his life to 
win. 

Technical knowledge, however, came to enlighten and inform, not to 
burden and oppress. The mind of Murray rejoiced in freedom and ex- 
ercised itself in light. Text-books were his handmaidens, he was not 
theirslave. The exclusive labours of the great masters of his craft 
occupied his hours, but he still found time for other more interesting 
lore common to mankind. Craig, Bracton, Littleton, and Coke, all in 
their turns were trusty counsellors and dear companions, but as wel- 
come as any to his studious hearth was the living presence of Alexan- 
der Pope. Murray, whilst at Westminster, had been introduced to 
the great poet, and had been charmed by his exquisite powers of con- 
versation. Pope was no less struck by the accomplished genius of the 
young Scot, “the silvery tones of whose voice,” it is said, fell like a 
charm upon every ear. Pope, anxious for the success of the youth, 
visited his chambers, in order to teach him elocution. Once, says Lord 
Campbell, the young lawyer ‘‘ was surprised by a gay 'emplar in the 
act of practising the graces of a speaker ata glass, whilst Pope sat by 
in the character of receptor.” Teacher and pupil would spend hours 
together thus occupied. Mr. Pope, writes Bishop Warburton, “ had 
all the warmth of affection for the g:eat lawyer, and indeed no man 
ever more deserved to have a poet for his friend.” 

In 1730 Murray paid a short visit to the continont, and on the 23d 








of November in that year he was called to the bar in Lincoln’s-inn hall. 
Never was lawyer better armed for the battle of life. How he had 
qualified himself for the practice of his profession we have attempted in 
our narrow space to show. With a rooted attachment to that profes- 
sion, with a lofty ambition and noble desire to serve his country, and @ 
consciousness of strength equal to the bravest undertaking; with a 
mind thoroughly imbued with the literature of Greece and Rome ag 
well as of his own country; with a perfect understanding of the codes 
of every civilized nation, ancient and modern ; with an intimate knowl- 
edge and an accurate appreciation of the peculiarities of our mixed 
constitution ; with a natural dignity of manner that commanded instant 
respect ; with a clear persuasive power of oratory that never failed to 
win the sympathy of all to whom it was addressed; with a voice that 
in earlier days had been compared to the note of the nightingale; with 
almost every intellectual and physical gift which nature coald confer, 
and with every gift gratefully received and assiduously improved, Wil- 
liam Murray stood at the threshold of his career and waited calmly for 
his opportunity. It is sufficient to say that the opportunity came. 
Twelve years after Murray was called to the bar he was appointed So- 
licitor-General by the Government which had risen upon the downfall 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and which knew how to estimate the value of so 
rare an acquisition. 

The success of Murray in the House of Commons justified the repu- 
tation which the new Solicitor-General had already attained at the bar. 
His first h, as member for Boroughbridge, fixed his position. He 
maintained it for 14 years, when he quitted the lower house upon his 
elevation to the bench. When Murray accepted office under the Pel- 
hams, another mach more ardent and unscrupulous politician al 
in the House of Commons was writhing under the vexation of neglect. 
The Solicitor-General had met the ambitious youth before, and the re- 
collection of their last parting was hardly likely to insure a cordial or 
a friendly recognition. Murray’s first task in Parliament was to de- 
fend the employment of Hanoverian troops, 16,000 of whom had recent- 
ly been taken into British pay. Pitt, at the head of “the Boys,” as 
Walpole called the burning patriots whose services he had himself re- 
spectfully declined, and hounded on by the Jacobites and Tories, de- 
nounced the step as “‘illegal, unconstitutional, a sacrifice of British to 
electorial interests, and a prelude to the introduction of despotism into 
this country.” Pitt was created to denounce, Murray to defend. 
Overwhelming as the torrent of declamation and invective might be 
which Pitt knew so well how and when to pour forth, the barrier set 
up against it by the calm dignity, the perfect reasoning, the marvellous 
self-government, the exquisite tones, and conciliatory manner of Mar- 
ray, was more than sufficient to protect him against submersion. A 
division taking place upon the Hanoverian question, Government found 
themselves in a large majority. Murray was pronounced to bea match 
for his rival, and George I[. became suddenly as attached to the one 
as he had long hated . nd feared the other. 

On the 3d of March, 1754, Mr. Pelham, the Prime Minister, died, and 
had Murray’s ambition soared in that direction, he might at once have 
stepped into the vacant office. He had long been the prop of the Min- 
istry in the House of Commons, and was by fur the most sagacious mem- 
ber of the Government. Throughout his Parliamentary career, what 
has happily been called his ‘‘clear, placid, mellow splendour,” had 
suffered no tarnish, and had not been obscured by a single cloud. Al- 
ways ready, well informed, lucid in argument, and convincing in man- 
ner, he had virtually assumed the leadership in the House of Commons, 
and his elevation would in no way have altered the aspect or proceed- 
ings of that assembly. The nation respected him, and the monarch re- 
garded him with more than common favour. Murray, however, covet- 
ed not the prize. Mr. Macaulay, referring to this period in one of his 
masterly essays, attributes the condact of the Solicitor-General to mo- 
ral infirmity. ‘The object of Murray's wishes,” he says, ‘“‘was sa 
dicial bench. The situation of Chief Justice might not be so splendid 
as that of First Lord of the Treasury, but it was dignified, it was quiet, 
it was secure; and therefore it was the favourite situation of Vurray.” 
Lord Campbell states the case more creditably, and, as we think, more 
fairly to Lord Mansfield. ‘‘From a high feeling.” says the biographer, 
‘that his destiny called him to reform the jurisprudence of his country, 
he sincerely and ardently desired to be placed on the bench, and 
special object of his ambition was to be Chief Justice of England.” We 
remember that, whilst a lad, and destined by his parents for the church, 
Murray, of his own motion, dedicated himself to the study of the law, 
feeling a ‘‘calling” for that profession. Why Lord Mansfield had re- 
sisted every temptation in order to secure the eminence for which, itis 
not too much to say, he was in all respects better fitted than any who have 
won it, became evident enouzh within a year of his appointment to the 
bench. Moral courage William Murray lacked ; it was something no- 
bler than the want of it that induced him to renounce the Premiership. 

What Murray rejected the less capable and not over nice Dake of 
Newcastle greedily seized. The Attorney-General, Sir Dudley Ryder, 
was elevated to the bench, and Murray, gaining a step in professional 
rank, was by so much nearer to the consummation of his ho Never 
was Ministry so thoroughly weak and so wretchedly unfortunate. The 
whole burden of defending it rested in the House of Commons upon the 
shoulders of the Attorney-General, and the feableness of the Govern- 
ment was all the more painful from the manifest strength of the great 
master of sarcasm and invective, their unflinching opponent, growing 
in favour throughout the country, merciless in his attack at all times, 
but terrific in his onslaughts upon a foe worthy of his hatred, and ¢a- 
pable of defence. Imagination cannot linger upon a finer picture than 
is presented in the persons of these mighty combatants: nor is the ef- 
fect diminished by the fact that of their great achievements little re- 
mains beyond the bare tradition. We know that by a word, a gesture, 
a glance of his eagle eye, Pitt awed the House of Commons, and chilled 
it into death-like silence. We have heard how like a torrent his un- 
premeditated and impassioned oratory rushed into the hearts of men, 
expelling routed convictions, and whatever else possessed them at the 
moment: how readily he spoke on all emergencies, how daring were 
his strange digressions, how apposite his illustrations, how magnificent 
and chivalric the form and structure of his thoughts—how ly spir- 
it-stirring his high and stern appeals. We have read of the proud 
bearing of the austere yet gentle commoner, to whom it was a matter of 
sublime indifference whether in a debate he rose late or early, first or 
last, and who ever contented himself with simply following the current, 
and obeying the fine instinct of his own rapt mind, regardless of the 
sperkers who had gone before, or were about to follow him. We have 
pictured to ourselves the commanding countenance, the characteristie 
action, the patrician manner that belonged to William Pitt as exela- 
sively as his own wild and wayward genius; but records are wan 
to establish all that we feel and know. Fragments of Pitt’s oratory 
only have reached us, and of these but a few can be pronounced who 
authentic. What that oratory must have been we learn from its ef- 
fects. More isnot vouchsafed us. What remains to us of Murray’s 
speeches in Parliament is equally meagre and unsatisfactory, but we 
may judge of his power by reflecting upon the character of the assailant 
with whom he successfully wrestled. There must surely have been 
wonderful capability of argument, vast knowledge, a faculty of per- 
suasion irresistible in its winning grace, all combined in the man able, 
by the mere force of quiet, intellectual skill, to bear the brunt of an 
assault which threatened demolition in its furious advance, and to turn 
aside blows intended for annihilation. Lord Chesterfield, addressing 
his son, points to Pit: and Murray as to two great models for imitation, 
Contemporary history assigns to them the highest place amongst their 
fellows 

In 1756 Sir Dudley Ryder died, and Murray immediately claimed the 
vacant Chief Justiceship. The Duke of Newcastle was panic-stricken 
by the announcement. It has been said that from the beginning the 
Attorney-General had been the mainstay of the Government; but at 
this particular crisis his adherence was essential to its life. The na- 
tion was discontented and sullen, as well it might be. War, carried 
on in almost every part of the world, had resulted in lasting disgrace 
to England. Minorca had been lost to her through the folly or cow- 
ardice of an English admiral, and elsewhere ignominious defeat had at- 
tended her arms. Addresses from the Throne poured in, intimations 
of stopping supplies were thrown out, and unmistakeable references 
made to the conduct of the chiefs of the Government. Fox, the only 
capable Minister, resigned his office in fear and disgust, and, at the 
very moment when Neweastle turned to Murray as to his last hope and 
refuge in the coming storm, that cautious and resolute official respect- 
fully demanded the promotion to which he had aright. Alarmed for 
his place and his head, the Duke promised the Attorney-General 
enough to make the fortunes of six if he would but forego his purpose, 
He should have the Duchy of Lancaster for life, tellerships and rever- 
gions without end fur himself and his nephew, Lord Stormont; if he 
would only stay in the House of Commons until the address was car. 
ried he should have a pension of 6,000/. a-year; offers rose as Marra: 
showed himself more firm. Temptation came in vain. Murray aver 
that he “ would on no terms agree to remain in the House of Commong 








or one session longer, or one month, or one day, even to support the 
7 ;” he “‘ never would enter that assembly.” If he could 
not be Chief Justice he would not be Attorney-General. That aoe 
tory avowal was enough. To keep Murray from opposition, Newe 
conferred upon the country the only geet boon he ever bestowed upon 
it, and made the Attorney-General Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
The poor Duke gained little by the move. Forced in his naked help- 
lessness to resign, he was succeeded by the Duke of Devonshire, who 
took care to appoint Pitt Secretary of State, and to give him the lead 
in the House of Commons. 

a 


THE GREAT FAIR AT OOJEIN, IN UPPER INDIA. 


At an early hour, on the 25th of May, I took up my pe in a balcony 
which overlooked that part of the Sepra river where the religious cere- 
monies of the fair were to be performed, but the scene that then met 
my gaze would require the graphic pen of a Dickens adequately to de- 
soribe. The spot is rendered eminently picturesque by a long line of 
a broad and well paved causeway, from which numerous flights of stone 
steps lead down to the river bed, interspersed with clusters of small 
Hindoo pagodas, some of which jut into the water; whilst on the high 
above are a variety of handsome religious shrines, temples, and 
other edifices, with their domes, pinnacles, and elegantly pillared bal- 
Conies, relieved here and there by the green foliage of trees—the whole 
combining to form a picture surpassed by few of the kind in India. On 
the present occasion the landscape, far and near, around, above, and 
below, was filled up with human heads! To form anything like a cor- 
rect estimate of their numbers would be impossible, but I am certain it 
could not have fallen far short of 5,000,000. So far as the eye could 
reach there was a literal sea of heads, rendered still more remarkable 
by the diversity of bright colours that adorned them. Meanwhile, at a 
very early hour, Captain Macpherson had marched down his little 
force to the positions previously assigned, and now all was in readiness | 
for the grand tumasha to begin. Presently there was an agitation of | 
the ocean of heads, and a dashing to and fro of the waves thereof, and, 
lo! the Goshain procession was onthe move. Whence it came, or how 
it was metamorphosed from a rugged looking mendicant xabble into 
the formidable body it now presented to view, still remains a mystery 
to me; but on they came in picturesque array of well caparisoned ele- 
phants and camels, preceded by deafening blasts from horns and conches, 
and startling discharges of firearms, followed up by a long line of 
glittering standards, each guarded by Goshains armed with firelocks 
and swords, and in number probably about 4,000 sturdy, wild-looking 
desperadoes, Occasionally the b ap sorry stopped, whilst at intervals 
a few choice swordsmen engaged in a series of sham fights with ~weap- 
ons which in length and weight might have tested the muscles of John 
o’Gaunt himself, but which, in the hands of those supple-limbed and 
skilful mendicant warriors, were flourished about with as much ease 
and agility as ordinary men would flourish a whip. Of the Goshain 
procession, however, I obtained only a distant glimpse, as it was on the 
other side of the river; but I afterwards learnt that some apprehen- 
sion was caused by their refusal to quit the ghaut after their bathing 
ceremonies were concluded, and, by the avowed intention of some of 
their more unruly leaders to fire on the Byrazgees whilst the latter 
should be bathing on the opposite side of the river. An interval of 
about four hours elapsed without any Byragee procession making its 
appearance; the cause of their delay will appear presently, but mean- 
while I found plenty of amusement in watching the proceedings of the 
motley multitude below and around me. There was a continuous 
stream of women and children towards a pagoda near the bathing ghaut, 
and J understood the married women were dedicating their new-born 
infants to Vishnoo. Whatever it was, they invariably returned with 
ie happy faces, especially the young girls, who were giggling with 
delight. Tanoed, at this period every face in the fair wore an air of 
gay excitement that was quite pleasurable to witness, and this feeling 
sometimes obtained a climax from a singular circumstance. Some 
iestly fugleman in the vicinity of the principal pagoda would sud- 
enly begin to clap his hands, and instantly the movement would be 
caught up by those around him, and would spread in every direction un- 
til it pervaded the whole multitude far and near. This was accompa- 
nied, too, by a sort of merry titter, which had a highly exhilarating ef- 
fect, andI actually found myself more than once clapping my hands 
and tittering in company! There must surely be something very mes- 
merical in acrowd. In the interim all sorts of fun and frolic were go- 
on besides. There were jugglers and musicians, and mountebanks 
of every description, exhibiting their respective accomplishments, more 
particularly below the balconies wherein they descried any Sahib 
seated, these latter would have needed well stored purses to satisfy 
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blood flew there would be pestilence.” This fair must have cost Her 


Highness the Baize Bahee pretty dear, seeing that both Goshains and 
By were fed daily at herexpense. I was present at her final 
distribution of alms, when each devotee received a seer of luddoo and 


one rupee. Her total outlay was estimated at three lacs of rupees 
Indeed the munificence of this worthy lady seems to be almost unbound- 
ed. No officers or servants of Government passing through Oojein are 
allowed to be at any expense, and no sooner is their arrival known at 
the palace than a variety of native dishes are sent down to the stran- 
gers, and it is positively affirmed that the old lady invariably superin- | 
tends the cookery herself. She expressed herself greatly pl with 
Captain Macpherson for his excellent management of the duties entrust- 
ed to him, and attributed the absence of bloodshed (and the consequent 
presence of cholera!) entirely to his wonderful igbal. Indeed, I have 
scarcely any doubt in my own mind that had not an experienced Euro- 
n officer been sent to this fair there would have been a serious row. 
uch things have happened before and might happen again. Elphin- 
stone states that at the great fair at Hurdwar, in 1760, an affray, or 
rather a battle, took place between the followers of Shiva, and those of 
Vishnu, or in other words, between the Goshians and the Byragees, in 
which 18,000 persons were left dead on the field. Thus we see to what 
fearful scenes the Hindoo superstition would still give birth but for the 
humane interposition of a Christian Government. I paid several vis- 
its of curiosity to the camps of the fanatics during their hours of pen- 
ance, and witnessed many strange and painful sights ; but perhaps the 
saddest sight of all was that of the female devotees, in the very flower 








ria to their liberality. But whoc be that Sahib in u tat- 
shooting coat and ‘shocking bad hat,” his shirt sleeves hanging 
out from large holes in his elbows. I saw some well-dressed native 
wags making merry at his expense in a neighbouring balcony, and at 
the time I could not help thinking that the gentleman’s tailor deserved 
a thrashing; but as for a hat there is something in it that Blackey 

rds with a certain degree of awe, be it ever so bad, so I pardon the 
hatter. 

At length the mingled sounds of fire-arms and drums announced the 
approach of a Byragee procession; and here I may as well explain that 
the Byragees were divided into three distinct parties or sects, viz., the 
Neermohees, the Degumbrees, and the Neerbanees, and between these 
there had been some fierce disputing as to whose turn it was to take 
thelead. 1t had been finally arranged by the local authorities that 
the Neermohees should march first and the Neerbanees last; but the 
latter were greatly disgusted, and, aga Ney strongest and most nu- 
merous of all, were inclined to bully. The three Byragee bands to- 
gether were believed to muster about 20,000 strong, all i for 
war and ready for a fight. Never till now had I been enabled to con- 
ceive the formidable nature of these monastic associations ; for who 
would suspect the poor naked fanatic, whom we so often meet in the 
bighways and byeways of India, smeared with ashes, and devoted to self- 
‘mnoned penury and penance, would yet be able and ready at any mo- 
ment to start up an armed warrior at the bidding of his Muhunt, aud 
to league himself with thousands of his brethren in battle array? Veri- 
ly there are strange and fearful elements in the composition of our 
Tadian empire, which may well cause our rulers to be wary in the ex- 
ercise of the power entrusted to them. But I have digressed. The 
Neerbanees, as already stated, being dissatisfied with the position as- 
signed to them in the procession, assumed a tone and demeanour of open 
hostility, and refused to allow the others to proceed, This being re- 
ported to Captain Macpherson, he immediately sent a strong body of 
troops with orders to furm up between tae Neerbanees and the other 
two sects. By this prompt and judicious proceeding peace was secured, 
and the Neermohees, closely followed by the Degumbrees, streamed 
forth from their camp at Unkpat, through the city down to the Ghaut. 
Their chief Muhunts, perched aloft on elephants, led the way. Bois- 
terous musicians blew horrible blasts of Hiscord out of conches and 
other barbarous instuments. Numerous small canons, mounted on cam- 
els, were fired off in rapid succession. Splendid silken standards, ex- 
ope | various emblematic figures of the Hindoo mythology, fluttered 
and glittered aloft and dazzled the eyes of the admiring crowd. Long 
trains of armed Byragees, with their faces hideously begrimed, and 
their bodies displaying all the muscular glories of nudity, completed 
the strange a bewildering spectacle. To frustrate the evil designs 
of the Goshains on the opposite bank, the Soobah of Malwah had with 
crafty forethought stationed about 100 Brahmins of the Ghaut to as- 
sist in the ablution of the Byragee leaders and in the consecration of 
their colours. fear of injuring the Brahmins sufficed to restrain 
the jealous Goshains, and all went off peaceably in consequence; but 
the ambitious Neerbanees still hung back in the sulks at the defeat of 
their schemes, and fears began to be entertained that they were medi- 
tating some yeh to gratify their feelings of revenge. It was, there- 
fore, deemed politic by the authorities to soothe down their ruffled tem. 
per, by sending them a flattering letter of invitation, and their woanded 
vanity being thus at length, though with difficulty, soothed, they con- 
descended, at 5 p.m, to commence their long delayed movement. Their 
procession surpassed in number and display all its predecessors. Be- 
sides elephants, they could boast of not less than 11 camel guns, 22 
standards, and 8 or 9,000 men at arms. The multitude of specta- 
tors seemed to have increased since the morning. It was past sunset 
ere Captain Macpherson found himself at liberty to withdraw his torce 
to camp, after having been 16 hours under arms, under a hot sun, in 
the most ng month of the year. A trumpeter and a havildar were 
seized with cholera and died the same night. During the two following 
days there were 12 deaths in the Augur detachments from the same dis- 
ease, and it returned to cantonments on the 28th of May with 20 more 
patients in hospital, two of whom were native officers. Thus ended the 
fair. But the cholera had now begun to rage in earnest and continued 

to spread in a]! directions with indiscriminate virulence; and it was 
carrying off on an average 600 victims per diem when I left Oojein ; 





thereby confirming the people in their superstitious belief that ‘* unless 


of youth, totally devoid of clothing, and smeared all over like the men, 
with ashes. I observed one interesting young girl of the Goshian sect 
in this condition who was roasting the sole of her poor little foot at a 
slow fire. One very saintly or very sinful Byragee was roasting his 
whole body between four fires, with his face turned towards the sun, 4 
and I found an enthusiastic Goshian suspended to the bough of a treo 
by the heels, with his head downwards, in which position he was 
swinging backwards and forwards over a fire which was placed on the 
ground, and which of course made roast meat of his unhappy nose 
every time his head-passed over it. There was a degree of ingenuity 
in this arrangement highly creditatle to the inventor, and I recom- 
mend it particularly to the notice of the Inquisition, if that institution 
ba stil! in existence. —Delhi Gazette. 





GOSSIP FROM ROME. 
ROME, AUG. 3. 


St. Peter’s, the Pope, and “ your own correspondent,” are the only 
notabilities at present-in Rome: St. Peter’s, because like St. Paul’s, it 
never leaves town; the Pope, because he will not move to Castel Gon- 
dolfo before the approaching consistory ; and ‘‘ your own,” because the 
post of duty is the place of honour. How far flesh and blood can bear 
a month of August in the Vatican and the Corso is a question yet to be 
determined ; tut, if Iam to jndge by the bilious and awfully pale 
faces of the people condemned by poverty or other circumstances to 
remain, his Holiness and the humble personage who has the care of 
your correspondence will, when the shooting season begins, have little 
reason to congratulate themselves on their appearance. The weather 
is certainly most unpropitious, but the malaria has as yet done but Lit- 
tle mischief, and the season is, I hear, anything but sickly; so that, 
putting tolerably good health into the one scale, and a cadaverous as- 
pect only in the other, the balance of good isin our favour, and the 
Holy Father and his unworthy son may have reason to be satisfied. I 
met the Pope and his retinue of Noble Guards, Cardinals,and Monsig- 
nores, the night before last, on the Civita Vecchia road, about half-a- 
league distant from St. Peter’s. He had left his carriage, and, attend- 
ed by afew of his personal friends, was on foot, enjoying the freshness 
of a beautiful evening, and admiring the last rays of the setting sun. 
Just as he had reached a hill on which the glory of the “‘ god of day” 
still lingered, a convoy of five carriages coming from the coast appear- 
ed; and one of the persons in the leading carriage, exclaiming in Ital- 
ian and French, ** On foot, ladies and gentlemen!” the whole of the 
passengers, at least 40 in number, some French, some English, some 
Americans, some Spanish, and the rest Italian, jumped out and fell on 
their knees just as the Supreme Pontiff joined them The Pope was 
dressed in a flowing white robe, with a wide crimson hat, and in the 
midst of the cardinals with their gorgeous costume presented a most 
picturesque object. The people kissed his feet and his fingers, each 
receiving a word of devout consolation, and when that ceremony with 
all was accomplished, Pio Nono, raising his hands to Heaven, said, 
with his fine and melodious voice,— Siamo contentissimi 4 dare a yoi, 
appena arrivati sotto l’ombra della cupola di S. Pietro, la_benedj 
in nome dell’ omnipotente Iddio de Fedeli.” The Holy Father then 
passed on, the group remaining on their knees until he was out of 
sight, and then only all arose—the ladies weeping, and the men im- 
ploring blessings on his sainted head. I chanced to know some the 
party, and in particular more than one person who had been the deci- 
ded enemy of the church, but the whole were converted on the spot, 
and all declared they were ready to shed their blood in the service of 
the Supreme Pontiff. As for myself, not wishing to attract attention, 
I had retired to a quiet corner on the roadside, but I was struck with 
awe and admiration at the impressive spectacle, and cold as one be- 
comes to scenic effects by long experience of the realities of life I can 
never forget this scene. 

Iam particular in describing it; you will thence be able to infer the 
great difference between the personal conduct of the Pope and the Ad- 
ministration that acts under his orders. The contrast of good and evil 
cannot be made more striking, and you will jo:z with me in desiring 
that the poetry of circumstance had been less illusive and that the 
blessing of the Pontiff had its influence beyond the gates. Indeed, I 
have reason to know that the converts were as speedily unconvertod, as 
I heard those who were more clamorous in the praise of Pio Nono out- 
side the walls, still louder in denouncing the Government within, as, 
by its servants, their purses, time, and patience were all laid under 
contribution. When you land at Civita Vecchia from any part of the 
Custom-house rigorously searches your luggage lest any heretical books 
or liberal newspapers be concealed, and when the examination is gone 
through, your packages are leaded—plombi, so as to insure that noth- 
ing shall be introduced into them between the coast and the capital. 
Ludicrous errors are sometimes made through the ignorance of the 
searchers, such as Sir Walter Scott's novels being seized on as the 
works of Voltaire, the pronunciation of both names by southern lips 
being pretty much the same, but in this case no contre tems took place, 
and nothing was detained save anold number of The Times newspaper. 
On our arrival at the gates one hour was consumed by an illiterate 
employé trying to write down the English, French, and Spanish names 
of so many strangers ; and then we were paraded to the Custom-house, 
where all our parcels were again unloaded for a second examination. 
In vain we appealed to the fact, that the /eads and the cording were in 
the same state as they were placed by the authorities at Civita Vecchia, 
and that it was physically impossible that anything could have been 
introduced into portmanteau or carpet bag. An old wheezy gentleman, 
who sat in an arm chair, declared it was only ‘‘ una piccola Formalita,” 
regardless, however, that “ the little formality” cost us an additional 
three hours and all the pains of again opening so many packages. 
When at length the luggage of 40 passengers was debarrassed of the 
Civita Vecchia bonds and its only envelopes, we discovered that the 
“ piccola formalita” had only for object the transferring 40 half or 
whole dollars from our i to the pocket of the old gentleman, ag he 
took care, whilst extending one hand to the trunk, to hold the other 
with an open palm towards the owner of the package, who was of course 
too glad to give anything to save himself and property from further 
torment. We reached the gates of Rome at 7 o’clock, but we did not 
get clear of the Custom-house till 11, and I can safely declare that 
though all the forms were gone through, not a single parcel was 
searched, and so far as the Papal revenue was concerned the result 
was ni/. You may imagine the general indignation which prevailed 
among our party, and how many curses were given to his Government 
in exchange for the pious benediction of the Pope. The spirit of the 
Papal rule may be divine, but every branch of its administration is in- 
fernal, and I leave you to determine if the Supreme Pontiff’s bonedic- 
tion of half a minute can compensate for the loss of four hours’ time to 
men of the world, and the vexatious feeling which accompanies it on 
seeing that the only object in view is to levy a tax on the public, to 
replace the reasonable salary which the Government will not give. I 
wish your economical philosophers, who seek to reduce your expendi- 
ture to continental estimates, were present on such occasions, as they 
would see that the ill-paid servant must rob his master, the Govern- 
ment, and the public, or allow his family to starve at home. Neither 
here nor at Naples is one-half the revenue due to the Crown collected, 
and the paltry saving of salaries costs the country several millions of 
dollars, not to mention the universal demoralization that it spreads. 
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led to mention the fact, that the noble guard who escort the Pone .. 
ordered to compel any person who refus 8s to salute his Holiness tg 
off his hat, as well as to resort to force if necessary, and to recoy _ 
affair arising out of these orders which has just occurred betwee oo 
of the same corps and an officer of the French army. The French 2 
cer not being in uniform as the cavaleade passed, did not think — 
cessary to raise his hat, on which one of the noble guard lifted it ah, 
head with the point of hissword. The officer, indignant at the j a0 
struck at the guard and at his horse, when another member of “Aa a 
body riding up gave the Frenchman several blows with the flat thin 
sabre. The cortége passed on, but the officer now in uniform as ~d 
nied by afriend, went to the quarters of the noble guard eal'aee. 
ing the gentleman who struck him demanded the usua] satisfa = 
The gentleman agreed to give it to a person wearing the Guntime 
the French army, and the duel took place at once in a room attached ~ 
the guardhouse, for the purpose of avoiding public scandal. The ch 00 
between sabres and heme swords was decided in favour of the French. 
man, who chose the latter, and after a few passes, the Roman beii . 
slightly wounded, the affair terminated. Pains were taken to cone 4 
the fact, but a duel between a French andRoman officer could not be ro t 
private, and I believe that both Pio Nono and General Gemeau ha 
ed over the affair without observation, as it is generally considered 
that under the circumstances a hostile meeting was indispensable. [t; 
ridiculous, you will say, that the representative of peace and goodwill 
on earth should be attended by the sharp swords of the garde de corp, 
and that honest men must have their hats knocked off if they are =" 
willing ina hot sun to uncover the head. But, as the French sa { 
que voulez vous? Andis not the Pope of Rome a temporal sovereign as 
wellas a spiritual prinee ? At least, it was in that sense the colone| of 
one of the regiments spoke, when he lectured his brothers officers on the 
occasion, and declared that though he himself was a Protestant he would 
never refuse to take off his hat before the sovereign of the country where 
he was quarterred or in presence of the Head of the Roman Catholic 
Church.— Times Correspondent. 


ANOTHER GREAT ARTESIAN WELL. 

The following letter, addressed to the Times, and dated from the 
Baths of Kissingen, in Bavaria, on the 17th ult., is from the pen of Dr. 
Granville, an English physician of some eminence. Its contents are 
important. 


Public attention in England having of late been much directed to the 
speculation of boring the earth for water, I am desirous that The Times 
should be the first to make known to the scientific world the near com- 
pletion of one of the most extraordinary and successful artesian opera- 
tions ever undertaken—an opportunity of witnessing the effects of 
which was afforded to the numerous visitors at this spa on Monday the 
1 2th inst, 

On that day the curious spectacle was exhibited to us of a column of 
water, four inches in diameter, springing with a prodigious force out 
of the earth to the height of 58 feet from depth of 1,8784, spreading out 
like a graceful palmtree at its highest point, and forming the finest and 
most striking jet-deau of this kind ever beheld. fhe water as clear 
as crystal issues from the soil with a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit, 
charged with 34 per cent. or pure salt, at the rate of 100 cubic feet 
per minute. . 

Tosuch as had been previously initiated into the scientific part of the 
operation through which a result not less surprising than profitable had 
been obtained ; or, who like myself, had had occasional opportunities 
of watching for the last seven years the patient and skilful manner in 
which the artesian borings have been conducted by the very able engi- 
neer, Mr. Inspector Joseph Knorr : or, who were aware that a subter- 
ranean atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, acting with a force of 60 ordi- 
nary atmospheres, was, in the present case, the propelling power ; the 
phenomenon before us afforded a philosophical gratification. To the 
rest it seemed like magic. 

To compel a large body of water deeply buried within the bowels of 
the earth, where it had been lying unknown, possibly since the crea- 
tion, to come forth and to flow in an uninterrupted stream, is one of the 
modern triumphs of science. ‘he province of Artois has the merit of 
being the first place in which that triumph was achieved ; and the suc- 
cessful termination ofthe greatartesian boring is the plain of Grenelle, 
near Paris, seems to have nationalized, as a French discovery this spe- 
cies of hydraulic operation. 

It will be in the recollection of your readers that after much patience 
and labour M. Mulot did, on the 26th of February, 1841, draw forth 
from that plain, out of a depth of 1,500 feet, a jet of 4,000 cubic meters 
of warm water (80 F,) per hour, which has ever since served tosupply 
an extensive district in Paris with that important fluid. The French 
savans declared at the time that M. Mulot’s operation was une des plus 
éclatantes de ce genre. But the great artesian fountain now disclosed 
to us at Kissingen, both inits physical characteristics aud its economi- 
cal importance, leavesthat of Grenelle far behind. One enly other such 
artesian spring has been completed within the last two years at Preus- 
sick Munden, in which the salt water is drawn from a greater depth, 
but rises to an elevation of 15 feet only, and is not so intensely salt. 

The saline valley in which Kissingen 1s seated stands at anelevation of 
650 feet above the level of the Bultic, sea. The stratification of its 
rocks from the surface downwards, as it has been revealed to us by the 
successive borings, is extremely simple. The boring implements first 
went through 1,240 feet of veriegated sandstone, then through 850 feet 
of sandstone of the Vosges formation, next through 150 feet of Magne- 
sian limestone (Zechstein), and lastly through 1384 feet of rock salt ; 
thus reaching a total depth, as before stated, of 1,878} feet. In the lat- 
ter, orrock salt stratum (which is presumed to be 1,000 feet thick) a 
pure saline source (Soole) is formed by solution of the rock salt in water. 
This solution has been found to hold not less than 27} per cent. of salt, 
and as there is little likelihood that they would be able to penetrate 
into the rock beyond 30 feet deeper, to that extent the perforation is to 
be pushed, and the well completed by the end of this year. _ 

At present the supply of water is at the rate of 100 cubic feet per 
minute, and the force with which this quantity is ejected to the height 
already stated is due to a source of almost entirely pure carbonic acid 
gas, which having been met at the depth of 1,680 feet from the surface 
(at the junction of the gypsum and zechstein), escaped with prodigious 
force into and out of the artesian borehole, propelling the superin- 
cumbent column of water into the air in the manner above men- 
tioned 
Inthe course of the boring operations two distinct salt wells were 
gone through, at 222 and 1,240 teet depths, with the respective temper- 
atures of 5U* and 66% of Fahrenheit, and 14 and 24 per cent, of salt. It 
was under both those wells, at the depth of 1,680 feet, that the great 
carbonic acid gas stratum was first tapped. This stratum of gas would 
seem to be equally spread under and throughout the breadth of the val- 
ley, imparting its peculiarly piquant and pleasant character to theseve- 
ral mineral springs of this spa, described in my recent volume, on Kis- 
singen ; and in an especial manner to the Kagozi and Maxbrunnen 
waters, now become universally known, and the last mentioned of which 
unquestionably deserves to take the place of Seltzer water as an agree- 
able and refreshing beverage a 2 
But the presence of so enormous a quantity of gas giving rise to an 
extraordinary commotion in the bore-hole soon proved an impeaiment 
to the further extension of the latter. This induced Inspector Knorr 
to have recourse to a new and simple contrivance of his own invention 
(which he strongly recommends to the attention of all enginers engaged 
in the like operations), by which he can arrest, whenever it suits his 
purpose, and in less time that I can write these few lines, the flow of 
the gas into the artesian bore, by compelling that elastic fluid to disperse 
itself through its subterranean recesses whilst he proceeds downward 
with his work of perforation. This contrivance, and many other par- 
ticulars connected with this great werk, I forbear from describing as 
being far too technical in their nature to be easily understood and ap- 
preciated. Suffice to say, that when the entire work shall have been 
completed, 87 cubic feet of brine per minute, free from iron and all 
other impurities, capable of yielding 501b. of crystallized salt, will be 
conveyed to the boiling house for crystallization, carrying with it a 
temperature of as much as 92° of Farenheit, which it will bring up from 
a depth of 1,900 feet. It is, however, intended to limit the whole an- 
nual produce of sult from this source to 6,000,0001b., which at the cur- 
rentmarket price will add to the revenue of the Crown of Bavaria 300,000 
florins after deducting 60,000 florins for yearly expenses of work, fuel, 
and management. ee 
The whole cost of this great artesian work, from first to last, will 
amount to 80,000 florins (6,666/.), including all the requisite pumps, 
pipes, and pavilion to be erected. It was begun in the shaft o: an old 
well called the Schonborn, in 1832, from which time, and during a pe- 
riod of 11 years, 800 feet only were bored through the rocks, the opera- 
tion being often interrupted, and even suspended from a feeling of dis- 








Referring to the scene I witnessed on the Civita Vecchia road, I am 
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eating an ultimately successf 
gume , which have never since then been interrupted, either 
by day or night, and are now about to be completed. 


Knorr, ovnfidently predi- 
vised the Government to re- 





LOUIS PHILIPPE—EX-KING OF THE FRENCH. 
The subjoined masterly article is extracted from the Times of the 


27th ult. 

The closing scene of the life of Louis Philippe of Orleans, once the 
Sovereign of a great e, the soldier of one revolution, the conqueror 
of a second, and the v of a third—of the Prince who seemed to con 
trol the destinies of France and the policy of Europe to the very moment 
when a tumult in the streets of Paris and a mob of mad-caps hurled 
him from the throne—adds but one brief line to a most eventful history. 
The great epoch of his career ended with the 24th of February, 1848. 
Thenceforward England has afforded to him the last services of hospi- 
sality—an asylum and a grave. 

A stream of great events has burried us along with inconceivable velo- 
sity from that point at which Louis Philippe and the world parted com- 
pany; but on this solemn oceasion, when Death has placed theirrevocable 
geal on all the vicissitudes of his life, we look back to the whole record of 
his singular existence, and we shall attempt to trace some faint likeness 
ef his character when he seemed to have attained the height of sover- 
eign ambition, rather than in the confusion and disgrace of his full. 
That, after all, was the work, almost tye accident, of an hour; but the 
annals of a reign of nearly 18 years, and the peculiarities of his charac- 
ter and policy, are imperishable subjects for the meditation of the 
statesman and the historian. 

Louis Philippe, King of the French was distinguished among all the 
men who have figured with equal prominence on the stage of history 
and in the government of mankind, by the absence of those transcend- 
ant powers of intellect, those inordinate passions, those imposing -vir- 
tues, or those daring crimes which commonly mark the annalsof human 

tness. But for those perilous gifts of genius and of power he sub- 
stituted a singular compound of the minor qualities of human nature. 
Whether for good or evil, these constituted the large aggregate of his 
character, and in forming a correct judgment of this remarkable man 
it would be equally dangerous to exalt him into a sage and a hero, or to 
degrade him into a selfish oppressor. Good sense, thrift, caution, know1- 
edge of the world derived from experience rather than intuition, pa- 
tience, self-control, and keen self-interest were the plain materials of a 
character which was cast in no heroic mould. These qaalities of the 
lesser order were dilated in his person to very unusual proportions, and 
applied to very unusual ends; but they never lost the stamp of what 
must be termed, for want of a more appropriate phrase, the vulgarity 
of their nature. The impulses of enthusiasm, the glow of imagination, 
the pursuit ofa great scheme of action, the indulgence of large sympa- 
thies or desires in policy or in government, were unknown to his char- 
acter and to his reign. On one or two occasions intense acquisitiveness, 
animated by an unusual excess of traditional pride, tempted him to de- 
viate into a ion, and imitate the policy of the loftiest of his ances- 
tors. Occasionally his aversions prevailed over his better judgment, 
and in the last few months of his reign his temper became testy and his 
resolutions incautious, under the growing effects of age. But these 
were exceptions to the general spirit of his government, and the trans- 
action to which we more particularly allude was entangled in a web of 
minute contrivances and intrigues which seemed partially to conceal 
from the aged Monarch himself the amount of his own rashness, and the 
eonsequences of his design. 

Whenever the history of his reign is accurately written, it will be 
found to have been conducted and regulated by an astonishing adap- 
tation of petty methods to great ends—by carefully averting those ex- 
plosions of energy which are apt to disturb the cause they were intend- 
ed to serve—by an invariable and ingenious use of all the means af- 
forded by the current circumstances of the day—and by lowering the 
standard of government to that of the middle classes of society, ins 
of inciting the nation to participate in the triumphs of military or the 
excitement of popular power. It was strange that at any time such 
methods of Latter sna ns should cnthral the genius of a high-spirited, 
martial, and fretful people, and that the French nation should have 
surrendered so much of its natural impetuosity to so homely a spell. 
But the result has ultimately shown that the spirit of the nation se- 
eretly burned for other objects, and would even brave the excesses of 
revolution and the risks of despotism to escape from the temperate rou- 
tine of the government of the middle classes. The Highland youth in 
the shop of Simon the Glover, of Perth, was not more out of place than 
the Preach people in the apprenticeship ofa limited Constitution. 

It would be inconsistent with the essential qualities which weascribe 
to Louis Philippe’s character to suppose thatat any period of his life he 
was excited by dreams of vast ambition, or enabled by constancy of 
purpose to look onwards from the hardships of exile and prescription to 
the recovery of the throne of France or his own happiness—and, 
we will add, for his greater success—his aspirations were confined 
within narrow limits. At one time, indeed, as in the curious transac- 
tions of 1811, ambition seemed to invite the Duke of Orleans to play a 
more active part in the Spanish war ; at another, Greece, and even 
Mexico, aliured him by the phantom of a throne; but these adventures 
were not seriously pursued, and he sate down after the restoration of 
the Bourbons contented, or at least resigned, to be the first Prince of 
the blood in France, and one of the richest personages in Europe. Yet, 
even in those uncertain years, his vigorous mind was not inactive. He 
alone of all the Princes of the House of Bourbon had spent his life in a 
evolution. He 
alone had attempted to assume whatever garb the spirit of the age im- 

on him, and to profit by the lessons of his past experience. A 


‘ sterner and a prouder man would have died a hundred deaths rather 


than condescend to hamour the popular passions, which twice in his 
life uncrowned his nearest relatives, and finally turned upon himself. 
Louis Philippe was affected by no such scruples; and no sooner did he 
find that terms were proffered to him by those who might then have 
driven him into a second exile, than he ascended the throne under the 
auspices of a popular revolution. From that instant his policy changed ; 
but though the current was turned, its movement was slow, and at first 
all but insensible. ‘* Ma lutte tenace contre l’ anarchie” (to use his 
own expression) became the settled purpose of his reign. The dazzling 
career of Napoleon, aad the blind resistance of Charles X., were alike 
impossible ; yet the same, or even greater results, were to be accom- 
plished by a sedulous employmentof slender but multifarious means ; 


" aud thos: results were supposed to have been accomplished so effectu- 


ally that not only had the Vourt and the Ministry the firmest reliance 


‘ wpon their suctess, but even the Republican party had postponed the 


execution of its designs until the King’s demise. The Revolution of 
February was alike unforeseen by all parties, and this confidence was 
undoubtedly the cause of theextraordinary neglect of the decisive mea- 
sures which might have prevented it. 

The military exploits of Louis Philippe were limited to one campaign 
under Damvuriez, when he had not completed his twentieth year, end 
although he took a part in the actions of Jemmappes and Valmy, those 
incidents in his life were only recalled when it was politic to connect 
his name with the prowess of the Republican armies. But of courage, 
on all occasions but the last aud greatest of his life, the King displayed 
ho ordinury share. He had braved without a trace of hesitation dan- 
gers in comparison with which the heat of battle is a game. For many 
years of his reign the attempts at assassination were so frequently re- 
peated in every imaginable form that a man of a less hearty courage 
could hardly have left his palace gates with indifference. Yet his com- 
— Wus scarcely ruffled by these hatefal crimes, and without either 

atalism or religious enthusiasm he invariably presented a cheerful 
and resolute presence to his deadliest enemies. These personal quali- 
ties are so well known that it is the less impossible to conceive under 
the influence of what panic he avsconded from the Tuilleries, when half 
an hour of resulution at the head of 12,000 men who filled the Carrousel 
would have changed the issue of his life and the destinies of Europe. 
But on that fatal morning the King was no longer himself; he was un- 
ner ved, he was old, and he fled from the revolution, leaving everything 
in the dust. 

_There certainly the high spirit of the House of Bourbon utterly failed 
him. On all other occasions it tad been at once his greatest art and 
his greatest trial to keep the pride of his Royal race from awakening 
the hostile pa-sions of the country. In the interior of the closet and 
the palace he showed himself minutely versed in all thathad character- 
iged the lives and policy of his predecessors. A parallel between him- 
self and Louis XIV., even in personal features, was one of the points 
Ca which his vanity rested with most complacency. The golden sun 
gleamed once more upon the velvet canopy of the throne of France; and 
it has beer said that no consequences of the revolution of 1830 were more 
regretted by the King than the loss of the fleur de dis ani of the riband 
ef the Holy Ghost. 





ee could exceed the minute detail awry no) a 
every subject, present, or to come, presen itself to mind, 
and passed pe my scrutiny of his indefatigable industry. His me- 
and events, for in books he was little versed; and hence 
versation was extraordinarily copious and animated. All subjects were 
alike welcome to him, and there was nothing on which. he had not in- 
formation enough to converse or curiosity to inquire. Yet in all this 
marvellous display of readiness that magical touch was always wanting 
which converts the products of the intellect into the finest forms of elo- 
quence or wit; in the whole range of his daily conversation we know of 
no recorded instance of one of those winged words or subtle combina- 
tions of language which lay bare a rath or search a mind: his love of 
the arts was profusely cultivated, butit wanted the delicacy of a refined 
taste and a cbasten judgment, and all the activity ofhis bustling ex- 
istence seems not to have added one imperishable thought to the world. 

The same want of elevation pervaded his moral as wellas his intel- 
lectual being. To him great principles were matters of as little concern 
as great truths. Perhaps at the bottom the tuition of Madame de Gen- 
lis, the Jacobin Club, and the rough usage of his early life had left him 
sceptical of both. Hence, however, proceeded the greatest errors of his 
policy, and the just cause of his final discomf:ure. Man has a larger 
appetency for truth and rectitude than to be permanently contented 
with tricks and expedients. The principle of the King’s reign was to 
live without his subjects as best he could. His immediate predecessor 
had perished in an attempt to revive the principle of the French Mon- 
archy as of old, and the principle of the French Republic was appar- 
ently lulled to sleep. All that could be done was to borrow as much 
as could be borrowed with impunity from the one and the other. 
Perhaps from wisdom, perhaps from necessity, perhaps from personal 
pride, Louis Philippe contributed nothing to the regular establishment 
of a constitutional Government in France, and he suffered in his own 
person the penalty of his personal reign. No Prince less qualified by 
natural effrontery and long experience could have playe! the part which 
Louis Philippe acted for so many years. He was thegreatest master of 
what must be termed the craft of Kings that the world had beheld for 
more than acentury, he adapted the influence of Royalty, aided by his 
own personal dexterity, to the manaers of a captious and democratic 
age. In all parties, inall professions, in every walk of life, and every 
mood of passion, the King loved to practice his powersof address. Few 
men within his sphere were inaccessible to his persuasive ingenuity, and 
it may be said that he disarmed more enemies by his tongue than he 
would have done by the rigour of persecution. For this purpose the 
hospitality of the ‘uileries was indiscriminately offered to men of all 
parties, and the King considered no affront unpardonable but that ofa 
total e.trangement from the Court, and no men irreclaimable but those 
who refused to listen to him. 

In the pursuit of his objects by these means he displayed incredible 
patience, drollery, and canning. Even in dealing with his bitterest 
enemies—those who were leagued against his throne, and who had at- 
tempted his life, he invariably observed an admirable clemency, which 
for the first time marked a great political revolution. It will be re- 
membered when all his other acts are forgotten that from the com- 
mencement to the end of his reign no blood was shed but that of con- 
victed ass issins, and of some few deluded insurgents in the heat of popu- 
lar contests. From all such stains the government of Louis Philippe is 
pure; and an excessive reluctance to occasion the effusion of blood was 
one cause of his overthrow and ruin. 

And if he renounced the use of these dreadful means of civil re- 
pression, so also did he successfully oppose and avert the perils of Eu- 
ropean war. We have seen tuat his whole policy was repugaant tothe 
violent measures and the hazardous adventures of more enterprising 
minds; butit isnot theless creditable to his name that he should have 
persevered through good and evil report in that steadfast adherence 
to the cause of peace which has prolonged a millioa of human lives, 
averted incalculable miseries, ret! strengthened the confidence of na- 
tions in those ties which have, for the first time, grown to maturity be- 
tween them. A peaceful reign ot 17 years over the most warlike peo- 
ple of Europe, still panting with the fever of a revolution, and mindful 
of the reverses which closed the last war, is a phenomenon without a 
parallel in political history; and the merit of him who accomplishes 
this great work of policy is but the more conspicuous amidst those ap- 
prehensions which have followed his downfall. He undoubtedly revived 
many of those practices which had thrown discredit on the diplomacy 
of France in former reigns. His duplicity was such that nothing but 
the singular influence of his conversational powers could have given 
any value to his assuranves, and he exulted in the success of his 
schemes, without the slightest reference to the propriety of the means 
which had been employed to serve them. The inevitable consequence 
of a government carried on by these arts was that the deeper the hold 
it seemed to acquire by such practices upon the party which it could 
command, the less it could reckon upon the respect and support of the 
nation at large; and the more complete the King’s personal system of 
control became, the less could he have transferred it to any other hands. 
It began and ended with himself. 

The «authority he enjoyed in his own family was unbounded, and that 
control which few absolute Monarchs have possessed over the Princes 
of their own race was complete iu the hands of Louis Philippe. He owed 
it to his playfal disposition, which even at the close of his life could lay 
aside his cares and dignity to join in the sports of achild. He owed it 
to the singular judgment he had showa ia the education of his sons, and 
not less*to their invariable confidence in his indulgent solicitude for 
their welfare. After they had reached the prime of manhood and assum- 
ed the duties of married life, his sons continued to inhabit the same 
palace and t» form a part of the same domestic circle Without any 
excessive display of paternal authority, the Royal family continued 
wholly dependent on the King’s advice and pleasure,and the divided in- 
terests of a Court were unknown. Nor in this allusion to the domestic 
ties of his life must the names of those be omitted who shed over it the 
steady light of conjugal love and sisterly friendship. The purity and 
piety of the Queen, to whom he was devoted with the most undeviating 
fidelity and affection, seemed to plead against the imperfections of his 
Character, while the clear judgment and decision of Madame Adelaide 
held as it were alamp to his path. It is remarkable that thedeath of his 
sister was so speedily followed by the great catastrophe of the reign, and 
that the Queen alone endeavoured to prevent the closing and irretrieva- 
ble fault of his abdication. These near influences of his family gave to one 
portion of his life at leasta moral dignity and a charm of sentiment to 
which he had no other claim ; and however menmay have doubted the 
sincerity of his words, there is no reason to question the truth of those 
affections. 

In the more ordinary transactions of life he has been accused of an 
excessive love of money, and it is true that he judged of the value of 
human actions and principles by too sordid a standard. But he ex- 
pended his private fortune with great munificence, the public revenues 
with prodigality; and he was less prone to amass money than to devote 
it to the purchase of popularity and political power. Whea suddenly 
driven back into exile, he who had been accused of amassing wealth 
had barely the means of obtaining the necessaries of life, and it has re- 
cently been proved, by the publication of the accounts of the civil list, 
that his average personal expenses did not exceed 400/. a year. Of all 
his personal tastes, that of building was perhaps the strongest, and the 
restoration of the Palace and Museum of Versailles at his own gost, 
the embellishment of Paris, and the restoration of the antiquities of 
France are splendid monuments of his reign. Although the adminis- 
tration of the public finances was inordinately profuse, immense sums 
were expended in public edifices of every kind, which remain for the 
ornament and utility of the country. In Paris alone Louis Philippe 
terminated all the great buildings which Napoleon had began. He in- 
herited from the Regent Orleans a love of science and even @ taste for 
medicine ; and he acquired in his travels a fondaess, not common in a 
French Prince, for marine amusements. But the customary.entertain- 
ments of a Court, the chase, military exercises, and play were compar- 
atively unknown in his day, and they were sacrifice to the exigencies 
of public opinion in a democratic community, ever jealous of the pleas- 
ures of Princes. 

Perhaps in these minute details the character of the-man may be 
traced even more consistently” than in his political actions. He rose 





Without moral greatness, he reigned without the affection of his people, 
and he fell without the compassion of the world. The last hours of his 
| reign were a prey to undignified panic ; his determinations fluctuated 
| between the extremes of weakness and absurdity 5 and in his selfish 
| @agerness to preserve the unhonoured fragment of a life which no one 

seriously menaced, he recoiled from the necessary exercise of force, and 
| left the French nation exposed to ail the horrors of anarchy. That 
| great event dissipated in an hour the whole fabric of his life, and lef 
| him despoiled of all that wealta, ambition, power, and artifice could 

bestow on man. The deepest lesson of human mutability which this 
generation of men had witnessed was complete ; and death has merci- 





fully drawn its veil over PR ar cee yy - 
certain of the future, abandoned by the creatures bis former bona 


» and by the revolati France which 
ving man has yet permanently subdued” ners ” 


His King Louis Philippe died yesterday morning, b of 
Pee ig y= amlrg The King bese made pth oi apre ‘a 
ing dissolution early on the preceding day, in the presence of [ 

and, receiving with calmness the melancholy information thus first brok- 
en to him, prepared for the final arrangements which he wished to make. 

After a conversation with the Queen, he dictated with a remarkable 
clearness of mind a conclusion to his memoirs, in order to complete a 
history which illness had compelled him to suspend for more than 
~~ mente, ‘ 

e then caused to be summoned his chaplain, the Abbé Guelle 
his children and grandchildren who were at Claremont at the ene] 
in the presence of the Queen and his family he discharged ever duty 
of religion with the most perfect Christian resignation, a stoical firm- 
ness, and a simplicity which is the real evidence of human greatness. 

He then remained for some time surrounded by his family. Towards 
7 o'clock in the evening the debility from which the King had been suf- 
fering appeared to have passed over, and fever came on, which continu- 
ed during the night with much violence, but without disturbing the 
composure of mind, which never abandoned His Majesty. 

He expired at 8 0’clock in the mo , in the presence of the Queen 
and the following members of his family :—Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Comte de Paris, the Duke de Chartres, the 
Duke und Dachess de Nemours, the Prince and Princess de Joinville, 
the Duke and Duchess D Aumale, the Duchess Augusta of Saxe Qoburg, 
and the atuached attendants of the Royal household. 

Louis Philippe was born in Paris on the 6th of October, 1778, and 
was the eldest son of Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans (known to the 
world by the sobriquet of * Philippe Egalité,”) and of Marie, the 
daughter of the Duke de Penthiévre. Trained by careful and benevo- 
lent parents, the youth of the fature King was marked by many acts 
of benevolence bespeaking a high character, sufficient to call forth the 
high commendation of the celebrated Madame de Genlis, whose wise 
and jadicious training was well calculated to call forth any lateat good 
qualities in the minds of those under her charge. The diary of the 
Duke de Chartres shows that he was not altogether exempt from revo- 
lutionary doctrines, and these ideas were far from being discouraged 
by his connexion with the Jacobin Club. In 1791 the young Duke, whe 
had previously réceived the appointment of colonel in the 14th Regi- 
ment of Dragoons, assumed the command of that corps, and almost the 
first act of his authority was the saving of two clergymen from the fury 
of the mob, consequent upon their refusal, in common with 
others, to take the oath required by the constitution. Much perso 
courage was on this occasion displayed by the Duke de Chartres, and 
equal tact im guiding the feelings of an enraged mob. A similar amount 
of courage was shown by him in saving from drowning a M. de Siret, 
of Vendome, sub-engineer in the Olfice of Roads and Bridges, and « 
civic crown was presented to him by the municipal body of the town. 

In Aagust, 1791, the Duke de Chartres quitted Vendome with his regi- 
ment, bound for Valenciennes. In April, 1792, war being deslared 
against Austria, the Duke made his first = n. He fought at 
Valmy at the head of the troops confided to him y Kallerpan, on the 
20th of September, 1792, and afterwards on the 6th of November, 
under Damourier, at Jemappes. During the period in which the 
Duke de Chartres was engaged in his military operations the revolu- 
tion was hastening to its crisis. The decree of banishment against 
the Bourbon Capet race, so soon afterwards repealed, seems to have 
alarmed the mind of the Duke, who earnestly besought his father 
to seek an asylum on a foreign shore, urging the unhappiness of his 
having to sit as a judge of Louis XVI. The Duke of Orleans paid no 
attention to the remonstrances, and, finding that his persuasions were 
of no avail, the Duke de Uhartres returned to his post in the army. 
The execution of the Duke of Orleans soon afterwards verified the pov. 
melancholy anticipations of the son. He was put to death on the 2Ist 
of January, 1793. Exactly seven months after the death of his father, 
the Dake de Chartres and General Damourier were summoned before 
the Committee of Public Safety, and, knowing the sangui nature 
of that tribunal, both instantly fled towards the frontiers. In spite of 
the eager pursuit which was commenced they both escaped into the 
Belgian Netherlands, then in possession of Austria. The Austrian 
authorities invite 1 him to enter their service, but, honourably refusing 
to take up armé against his country, he retired into private life, ing 

with 


as a traveller to Aix la Chapelle and Coblentz towards Switzer 
having at the same time but slender funds, and being hourly beset 
dangers. Adelaide, Mademoiselle d'Orleans, fled into the same coun- 
try with her preceptress, Madame de Genlis, and met her brother at 
Schafaausen, and accompanied him to Zurich. The younger sons of the 
Duke of Orleans were, after a confinement of three years, liberated om 
a promise of proceeding to the United States. 

On his arrival in the town of Zurich the Duke de Chartres found the 
French emigrants unfavourably disposed towards the house of Orleans, 
and the magistrates of the Canton dreaded to affurd refuge to the fugi- 
tives, fearing the vengeance of France. Quitting, therefore, as pri- 
vatoly as possible, the town of Zurich, they proceeded to Zag, where 
they hired a small house. Being quickly discovered, they obtained, 
by the intercession of M. de Montesquiou, admission into the convent 
of St Claire, near Baumgarten, the Duke de Chartres proceedi 
through the different countries of Europe, by no means well provid 
with means, and mainly indebted to his own tact and abilities for the 
means of subsistence. 

Alter visiting Basle, where he sold his horses, he proceeded through 
Switzerland, accompanied by his attached servant Baudoin. The 
means of the unhappy traveller daily decreased, and it was literally a 
question of whether the young Duke should labour for his daily bread, 
when a letter from M. de Montesquiou informed him that he had pro- 
cured for him the situation of teacher in the Academy of Reichenau—a 
vill=ge in the saath-eastern portion of Switzerland. Travelling to that 
locality he was examined as to his proficiency, and ultimately appoint- 
ed, although less than 20 years of age. He here assumed the name of 
Steely Latour, and here, for the first time, he learned the fate of hig 

ather. 

In consequence of some agitation in the Grisons, Mademoiselle D’Or- 
leans quitted her retreat at Baumgarten, and retired to the protection 
of her aunt, the Princess of Conti, in Hungary. At the same time M. 
de Montesquiou offered the Duke de Chartres an asylum in his owa 
house at Baumgarten, where he remained under the name of Corby un- 


til 1794, when, im consequence of his retreat being , he 
quitted the place, 

The fugitive now attempted to go to America, and, resolving to em- 
bark at Hamburgh, he arrived in that city in the beginning of 1795. 


In consequence of his funds failing him, he abandoned his project. Be- 
ing provided with a letter of credit on a banker at Copenhagen he tra- 
velled on fot through Norway and Sweden, reaching the Nerth Cape 
in August, 1795. Here he remained for a short time, returning to 
Tornea, going thence to Abo and traversing Finland, but avoiding Rus- 
sia from a fearof the Empress Catherine. After completing his travels 
through Norway and Sweden, and having been recognized at Stock- 
holm, he travelled to Denmark under an assumed name. 

Negotiations were now opened on the part of the Directory, who had 
in vain attempted to dissover the place of the young Prince’s exile, to 
induce him tv go to the United States, promising, in the event of his 
compliance,.that the condition of the Duchess D’Orleans should be 
ameliorate |. and that his youager brothers should be permitted to join 
him. Through the agency of M. Westford, of Hamburgh, this letter 
was conveyed to the Dake, whoat once accepted the terms offered, and 
sailed from the mouth of the Elbe in the 4merican, taking with him 
his servant Baudoin. He departed on the 24th of September, 1796, and 
arrived in Philadelphia after a passxge of 27 days. 

In the November following the young Prince was joined by his two 
brothers after a stormy passage from Marseilles, and the three brothers 
remained at Philadelphia during the winter. They afterwards wisited 
Mount Vernon, where they became intimate with General Washington, 
and they soon afterwards travelled through the western country, and 
after a long and fatiguing journey they returned to Philadelphia ; pro- 
ceeding afterwards to New Orleans, and subsequently by au Bagtish 
ship to Havanaah. The disrespect of the Spanish authorities soon com- 
pelled. them to depart, and they proceeded to the Bahama Islands, 
where they were treated with much kindnees by the Duke of Kent, 
who, however, did not feel authorized to give them a passage to Eng- 
land in a British frigate. They accordingly embarked for New York, 
and thence «1iled to England in a private vessel, arriving at Falmouth 
im February, 1800. After proceeding to London they took up their 
residence at Twickenham, where for some time they enjoyed. compara- 
tive quiet, being treated with distinction by all classes of society. 
Here, however, their tranquillity was not undisturbed, for, hearing that 








chess D’Orleans was detained in Spain, they solicited and ob- 
canon es the English Government permission to travel to Minorca in 
an Eaglish frigate. The disturbed state of Spain at that time prevent- 
ed the accomplishment of their object, and after a harassing journey 
the three brothers returned toTwickenham. Their time was now prin- 
eipally in study, and no event of any importance disturbed their 
retreat until the death of the Duke de Montpensier, on the 18th of May, 
1807. The Prirce was interred in Westminster Abbey. The health 
of the Count Beaujolais soon afterwards began to decline in the same 
manrer as that of his brother. He was ordered to visit a warmer cli- 
mate, and accordingly proceeded to Malta, where he died in 1808. He 
was buried in the church of St. John de Valetta. ; 
The Dake of Orleans now quitted Malta, and went to Messina, in 
Sicily, accepting an invitation from King Ferdinand. During his resi- 
dence at Palermo he gained the affections of the Princess Amelia, and, 
with the consent of the King and the Duchess of Orleans, he was mar- 
ried to her in 1809. ‘ 
No event of any material importance marked the life of the young 
eouple until the year 1814, when it was announced in Palermo that Na- 
leon had abdicated the throne, and that the restoration of the Bour- 
m family was about to take place. The Duke sailed immediately, and 
arrived in Paris on the 18th of May, where, in a short time, he was in 
the enjoyment of the honours to which he was so well entitled. The 
return of Napoleon, in 1815, soon disturbed his tranquillity; and, hav- 
ing sent his family to England, he proceeded, in obedience to the com- 
mand of Louis XVIIL., to take the command of the army of the north. 
He remained in this situation until the 24th of March, 1815, when he 
resigned his command to the Duke de Treviso and retired to Twicken- 
ham. On thereturn of Louis, after the hundred days—in obedience to 
the ordinance issued, requiring all the princes of tbe blood to take their 
seats inthe Chamber of Peers—the Duke returned to France in 1815; 
and, by his liberal sentiments, rendered himself so little agreeable to 
the Administration, that he returned to England, where he remained 
until 1827. In that year he returned to France, where he remained in 
private life until the Revolution of 1830. ; : 
Itis needless now to detail the events of this terrible period, which 
terminated in the placing of Louis Philippe on the throne of France, 
and the subsequent history of his reign. These are so well known and 
80 fresh in the minds of the public as to neel no recapitulation.— Ibid 


apcineitpiongees 
ROYAL VISIT TO CASTLE HOWARD. 

On Tuesday the 27th ult., Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, accom- 
panied by several of their children, left the Isle of Wight, and coming 
up to London, started thence by railway on their annual excursion to 
Scotland. For the entire details of the journey, we have not room, 
taking it up at that portion, which will be found most interesting. 


The train did not enter York; but its perebetion ured out along 
the lines of the trunk and its branch, and the people cheered vehemen- 
tly as the Royal party, passing from one line to another, skirted the 
walls of the city. The Ouse once crossed, the train set off again at speed, 
and, soon traversing the thirteen miles which intervene between York 
and Castle Howard station, stopped there precisely at six o'clock. _ 
The early partef the day was wet, cold, and disagreeable ; & mist 
worthy of the Grampian Hills enveloping the landscape, and a drizzling 
rain descending. Notwithstanding the unfavourable state ofthe weath- 
er, howevers, numbers of the people flocked in from thefsurrounding dis- 
trict to witness her Majesty’s arrival. Trains laden with loyal subjects 
arrived from Scarborough ; and we encountered one indefatigable lady 
who had come all the way from Bath to have a good view of her Majes- 
ty and the Royal family. At the Castle Howard railway station, which 
is about three miles distant from the Earl of Carlisle’s seat, a few very 
simple preparations were made for her Majesty’y reception. An awn- 
ing, decorated with flowers and evergreens, was erected in communi- 
eation with the station, through which the Royal party might pass, 
protected from the weather, to their carriages. The road thence to the 
castle is exceedingly hilly, and at many points reminds one of Devon- 
shire. From it fine views of the surrounding country are occasionally 
obtained, and glimpses of cultivated fields and harvest labours appear- 
ing amidst the deep woods. The wayside presents at first a very ru- 
‘eal aspect; a small village and an extensive quarry, the working of 
which has been discontinued for some time, being the principal objects. 
Then the road passes under an old-fashioned archway, flanked by bat- 
tlemented walls, terminating at either end in small turrets. Another 
equally old-fashioned archway, crowned by a I aga eg ornament, is 
through, and then the road, turning to the right by the obelisk, 
carried forward to the north front of the Castle. A few ornaments 
of flowers and evergreens decorated these archways, and completed the 
ations for her Majesty’s reception. 
“re few minutes, the Gein, wath Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess Royal, entered carriage, and advanced to 
Castle Howard, preceded by the Earl of Carlisle, on horseback. The 
remainder of the party followed in other carriages. At the most con- 
venient points along the route the peasantry were collected to see their 
Queen, who acknowledged very pee y their simple-hearted de- 
monstrations of loyalty. Arrived, at length, at Castle Howard, the 
Earl was in readiness to receive the Queen; and, in the entrance hall, 
resented to her Majesty his venerable mother, the Countess ef Car- 
isle. The Queen saluted her Ladyship with great cordiality ; and then 
turning to her daughters, the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the 
Robes, Lady Dover, Lady Caroline Lascelles, and the juvenile members 
of their respective families, her Majesty courteously eted them, 
and was then conducted to the suite of rooms prepared for herself and 


The ancient family mansion was Hinderskelp Castle, but this struc- 
ture having been destroyed by fire, a new building was erected on the 
site of the old one, and was called Castle Howard ; but inappropriately, 
as regards the first half of the name, since the building possesses not 
a single castellated feature. It is about sixteen miles north-east from 
York, on the road to Scarborough, and was built from a design by Van- 
brugh. The style of it much resembles that of Blenheim, though the 
plan differs materially. There is something rather heavy in the effect 
which it produces, the broken outlines, the varying elevations of the 
roof, and the fantastic chimneys, statues, and domes with which it is 
surmounted being deficient in grace; but as a whole the building has 
an imposing exterior. Castle Howard was commenced by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, in 1702, for Charles, the third Earl of Carlisle, who was 
then Earl Marshal of England; and his Lordship signified his appro- 
bation of Vanbrugh’s taste, by bestowing on him the honourable, and 
not unprofitable, appointment of Clairencieux King-at-Arms, in 1703. 
Vanbrugh’s work of Castle Howard also recommended him as architect 
to many noble and wealthy employers, for whom he erected stately 
mansions in various a of the kingdom; and he was appointed as the 
fittest person to build the palace of Woodstock, as a monument of the 
gratitude of the nation to the first Duke of Marlborough, which was 
named after his victory of Blenheim. ¥ 

There is something singularly imposing in tlie spectacle which the 
mansion of one of our great noblemen on such occasions as this pre- 
sents. The immense extent of accommodation, the huge domestic es- 
tablishment, the suites of noble apartments dedicated to state, and the 
atmosphere of comfort and luxurious elegance which pervades the rooms 
appropriated to the quiet tenor of family life—all these crowd upon the 
mind of a visitor as he enters the great hall of Castle Howard, and sur- 
veys its lofty ceiling, its massive columns, and richly devorated walls 
and staircase, and as he passes thence through a long series of apart- 
ments filled with painting and sculpture, with costly and rare marbles, 
with splendid tapestry, and with whatever else the cultivated and high- 


ious. The rooms are well proportioned and excellent- 
ty dovongea. ba as to tion with reference to each other and their 
keeping. The ing-room is ornamented with bronzes, with 


icilian jasper, an urn of green porphyry, and ancient busts. 

The es Hoge ge has some beautiful tables, and on its walls and 
ceiling classical subjects are painted. The drawingroom is adorned 
with rich tapestry, from the var 5 om of Rubens, with pillars of green 
yry, and with busts and bronzes. The pavement of the blue 
,wingroom is mosaic. The state bedroom is hung with fine Brussels 

, after the design of Teniers; the chimney-piece is highly or- 
namental; and among the other embellishments of the apartment is a 
ting by Canaletto, of the Doge of Venice marrying the Adriatic. 
Then there is the breakfast-room, the museum, and antique gallery, 
160 feet long, containing & vast assemblage of curiosities, and several 
other tments, all decorated with the works of great masters. The 
most celebrated picture in the collection is the “ Three pot ha by An- 
nibale Carracci. It once belonged to the unfortunate Philip Egulité, 
and having been, during the first French Revolution, brought over to 
this country, with several \ ges 1 Rang eps the — of the a 
family. The apartment in w most ese picturesare now hung 
je called the Orleans Room. The collection of paintings by Canaletto 
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is very large and fine, one apartm ent being entirely filled with them 
Among the works of art may be noticed a very extraordinary picture 
by Mabeuse, of the “ Adoration of Christ by the Wise Men;” the “ En- 
tombing of Christ,” by Ludovico Carracci; a Portrait of Snyders, by 
Vandyck ; “St. John the Evangelist,” by Domenichino; and some fine 
family portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Two conspicuous objects are pointed out to the visitor in connexion 
with the rie amiable and accomplished representative of the Car- 
lisle family—a monster address, some 400 feet long, presented to him 
on retiring from office as Chief Secretary for Ireland; and a splendid 
memorial of attachment presented to him by his constituents after be- 
ing defeated in the representation of the West Riding. It.consists of a 
splendid casket or wine-cooler, of bog-oak, massively mounted in sil ver - 
gilt, manufactured at the cost of 1000 guineas. 

The hall at Castle Howard is extremely picturesque in its arrange- 
meut and details. There are piers carrying arches supporting a domi- 
cal roof, in the centre of which is a large opening, giving light into the 
body of the hall from windows in the drum of the cupola, which forms 
@ striking feature on the exterior of the building. The spaces between 
the piers on the north and south sides are open from the floor to the 
tops of the arches, the north side being the chief entrance, and the 
south giving admittance into the suite of apartments extending along 
the garden front; a balustrade of extremely rich iron-work protects a 

allery on the south side, by which the upper apartments are reached. 

a the other side of the hall, for some way up, the spaces between the 
piers are filled on one side with a fireplace of great boldness and origi- 
nality of design, and opposite to it a recess with a pedimented canopy ; 
above these parts the spaces are open, and give views of the ceilings 
aud walls to the staircases leading to the gallery and suites of apartments 
before mentioned. The spandrils of the A ase are painted with symbolic 
representations of the four elements; whilst in the ceiling of the cupola 
Phaeton is represented as falling from the clouds, There are pendent 
groups of musical instruments represented in panels of the pilasters 
on the east and west sides of the hall, and the ceilings and walls to the 
staircases are enriched with pictorial allegories. Antique statues and 
busts are placed on pedestals, and on the fireplace, recess, &c. ; and 
the tout ensemdle is one of great variety and richness of effect The 
lighting-up of the hall for the occasion of her Majesty’s visit was beau- 
tiful in the extreme. Round the opening in the dome is a gallery of 
admirably wrought iron-work, and above this the loyal inscription of 
«God save the Queen” was displayed in large letters of jets of gas, 
forming @ brilliant circle of light. Other devices were also arranged 
in the hall, producing a most elegant and striking appearance. 

The apartments occupied by the noble owner have been recently fit- 
ted up with the greatest taste ; the decorations, furniture, carpets, &c. 
being of the most elegant character. 

Hardly had her Majesty arrived at the mansion, when darkness 
closed in; and though the rain had almost ceased, every object looked 
dismal except the lights gorse from the windows of the Royal ban- 
quet-room, and from the lofty dome surmounting the centre of the 
building. At the dinner, covers were laid for thirty-five; and among 
the company present, besides her Majesty and Prince Albert, were the 
Countess of Carlisle and Lady Mary Howard, the Duchess of Suther- 
land and Lady Constance Leveson Gower, Mr. C. Howard, M.-P. ; Cap- 
tain E. Howard, M,P.; and Mrs. Howard, Master Howard (heir pre- 
sumptive to the title and estates of the Carlisle family,) the Hon. W. 
F. Lascelles and Lady Caroline Lascelles, the Hon. F. and Lady E. 
Grey, Mr. Prescott and Mr. Prescott, jun. ; Viscount Clifden, the Hon. 
J. A. Ellis, Lady Dover, the Hon. Miss Ellis, the Hon. Miss Diana 
Ellis, Lord Dufferin (Lord in Waiting,) the Marchioness of Douro (Lady 
in Waiting,) the Hon. Miss Lennox (Maid in Waiting,) Colonel the Hon. 
C. B. Phipps, Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordon, Sir George Grey, 
Sir James Clark, Major Trench, and General Sir W. Warre. 

From an early hour on Wednesday morning, groups of visitors, most 
of them country folk, began to assemble in the park, giving to the whole 
scene a very animated appearance. The stables where the Royal 
equipages were collected formed an especial object of attraction. The 
principal group of ers formed in line along the roadway opposite 
the north front of the Castle, and here they waited till the Royal visi- 
tors should make their appearance out of doors. Their patience was 
somewhat taxed. Her Majesty and the Prince breakfasted at ten 
o’clock, and about eleven walked for some time in the private grounds 
and woods on the south side of the Castle. Here some trees were 
planted by the Queen to commemorate her visit to Castle Howard. Her 
Majesty in the course of the morning visited the principal apartments 
of the mansion, and expressed her admiration at the many interesting 
and valuable works of art which they contain. 





At twelve o’clock the Royal party visited the cricket-ground, and 
witnessed for some time the play of the Castle Howard Club. About 
two o'clock, !ancheon was provided in the Castle for a party of seventy ; 
and after it the Royal visitors proceeded to inspect the fine herd of 
short-horned cattle with which the park is stocked, and upon tie merits 
of which Mr. Henderson, the Earl’s late steward, feels a very natural 
and laudable pride. The stock of cows deserved especial praise for 
their symmetrical proportions and evident purity of breed. 

At three o’clock, her Majesty and the Prince drove round the park, 
aud admired the splendid prospects and the stately avenues with which 
it abounded. There are many noblemen’s seats, the grounds round 
which display evidences of a more active superintendence and a more 
expensive outlay ; but there are few with a richer variety of scenic 
effects dependent upon the natural beauty of the woods and the fine 
undulating sweep of the land. The whole proceedings of the day wero 
of the most quiet and unostentatious character, and in complete keeping 
with the privacy which her Majesty wished to preserve in visiting 
Castle Howard. So little formality was there, that the crowds of visi- 
tors whoflocked there to catch a glimpse of the Queen, and who during 
the morning kept respeetfully at a distance, in the after-part of the day 
occupied, in the form of a well-conducted mob, the entire approach to 
the Castle, up to the very steps of the main entrance. Her Majesty 
was received wherever she went with every sign of loyal attachment. 
The number of people assembled was very considerable, but not so large 
- ~ produce the tumultuous character of a town demonstration of 

oyalty. 

The Queen and Prince Albert closed their visit to the Earl of Carlisle 
on the morning of Thursday ; and having taken an affectionate leave of 
their noble hostess, left Castle Howard for the railway station, at ten 
o’clock. The Earl of Carlisle and his brothers accompanied the Royal 
party on horseback to the station. 

After a few moments’ delay, her Majesty and the Prince, with the 
Royal children, having taken their leave of Lord Carlisle, entered the 
Royal carriage, and the train immediately sped on towards York. 

On the arrival of the Royal party at York, her Majesty was met by 
& party of the directors of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, 
who attended her Majesty on her progress northwards. 

The route contained no novelty of scenery for the Qneen, the whole 
line having been traversed last year. On approaching Newcastle, the 
town, with its handsome churches and ancient Norman castle, as well 
as the shipping on the Tyne, were disclosed to view. The Royal train, 
true to its appointed time, crossed the High Level Bridge at a quarter 
to one o'clock, and entered the new central station amid the cheers of 
the assembled thousands, 

On the Royal train drawing up within the station, the Mayors of the 
two boroughs, headed by Earl Grey as Lord-Lieutenant of Northum- 
berland, approached the Royal carriage. Her Majesty and the Prince, 
with the Royal children, then alighted, and proceeded across the plat- 
form to the apartments prepared for their reception. The Mayor of 
Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Crowhall) and the Mayor of Gateshead (Mr. 
Hawkes) were introduced to the Queen, and had the honour of present- 
ing addresses from the boroughs over which they preside. Her Majes- 
ty and the Royal party then returned to the platform, and entering 
the Royal carriage, proceeded on their journey northwards. Nothin 
could possibly ped the manifestations of affectionate loyalty whieh 
greeted the Royal party a their arrival and departure. Her Ma- 
Jesty was expected to reach Berwick about three o’clock, when the 
ceremony of opening the Tweed Viaduct, henceforth to be called the 
** Royal Border Bridge,” would taxe place immediately upon her ar- 
rival After a short delay at Berwick-upon-Tweed, her Majesty and 
the Royal party were to proceed direct to Edinburgh, where they were 
expected to arrive about five o’clock. 

—————— 


GOSSIP FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Lonvon, 23rd August. 
Soctan Cuances.—It is striking how the free institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race lead necessarily to individuality, and to that strug- 
gle for life or death that in an overcrowded country, like this, results 
rom every man being entirely ‘“‘on his own hook.” We are now getting 


more and more in the condition of each person standing alone, and hav- 





ing his own ideas in every way, his own course of life, his own code of 








morality, and his own religion. If we were now to meet a master man- 
ufacturer leading 
Snnday morning, it would be esteemed highly ridiculous, and 4 fit sub- 
ject for the laughter of the neighbourhood. Yet it wasa common sight 
in England once, when masters and men worshipped one God in one 
place, together and at one time—when the workman lodged with his 
master, and was fed, clothed, and buried by him. But even « Youn 
England” cannot bring this back now. The populousness of our Jay e 
towns would alone put this out of the question. It isa common belief 
with foreigners, that English families of whatever grade always cooy 
one entire house, The converse is now the rule; in the Second and 
third rate streets diverging from our leading thoroughfares, almost 
every house at the present day has its two or three door plates, its foyy 
or five bell handles, and its four or five families, to correspond; while 
in the still humbler and poorer bye-ways and lanes, every smoky 
paintless tenement has its swarm of lodgers, from the single man in the 
attic or garret, who is called down to the door by five loud single knocks 
thereat, to the more accessible family in the front kitchen, summoned 
to the street by a kick at the area-railings. In fact, we are as thick 
as we can be—festibus, cholera and typhus. We have, however, esca. 

ed from disease this year, marvellously as compared with last, having 
had more stormy weather, for it is an old proverb in which I believe, 
** Anglia, si non ventosa, venenosa.” 

Reporters oF THE Lonpon Press.—I believe there is no olass of 
men in this metropolis who more sincerely regret the death of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel than the newspaper reporters, who were always treated by 
the late Baronet with marked respect and attention. They are, as you 
know, a highly respectable body, and men of singular ability. Three of 
our present judges once belonged to the corps of reporters. I mean the 
Lird Chief Justice Campbell, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice 
Talfourd. 

TRADEsMEN’s Wives.—Not a bad hint was given to ladies who hap- 
en to be the better halves of tradesmen, by Mr. Commissioner Fon- 
lanque in the Court of Bankruptcy the other day, when after suspend- 

ing a bankrupt’s certificate, in consequence of the very imperfect way 
in which his books were kept, he added that he did not think it any 
excuse to say that the imperfection was owing to the bankrupt’s wife 
having kept the books, for it was te be regretted that the females in 
this country did not, as in France, receive an education which qualified 
them for the performance of such very useful duties, and the sooner 
they imitated their Gallic cousins in this respect the better. 

Tue Drama 1n Lonvon.—A good deal of interest is felt in theatri- 
cal circles about the experiment to be shortly entered upon by Charles 
Kean and his excellent and distinguished wife, at the Prinvess’s Thea- 
tre, their intention avowedly being to bring out frequent novelties, ia 
the shape of original plays. Bulwer is to supply the first material. [ 
do not think this is a case in which supply will always equal demand; 
or if it do, there is a chance that the nature of the article supplied may 
cause a diminution of the demand. There is certainly a great and 
growing demand for excitement; but then it is of the cheap kind, and 
the masses will probably go, and continue to 2» where they can get the 

test excitement at the lowest figure. The ‘‘ Casinos,” or publis 
ancing rooms of equivocal character, shew this, for they are thronged 
nightly all the year round. 

fn theatricals, generally, there is now little doing. Leigh Hunt's 
play of ‘* The Legend of Florence” was performed last night at'the little 
theatre called ‘ Sadler’s Wells,” but without drawing the crowds that 
always flock to this house whenever any of Shakespeare’s plays are 
given. At this house, Shakespeare is the decided favourite, and the 
representation of his dramas always pays the manager better thanany 
thing else thatis put upon the stage. This I know to be the case from 
the best authority, and it is worthy of note, because the fact is not se 
at any other house in London—the reason perhaps being that the size 
of the house and the remarkably even and well proportioned calibre of 
the respective actors, as compared with others, secure a harmonious 
result. 

Tue Goruam Case.—The legal expenses of the Gorham case have ex- 
ceeded £80,000. SirFitzroy Kelly has had between £2000 or £3000 in 
fees} But in the great case of Small vy. Attwood, I remember Sir E. Sug. 
den’s fees made justfa pretty portion for one of his daughters—namely— 
£20,000. Mr. Gorham “the theological rebel,” as the other party 
called him, is now a quiet country parson. 

Tue Late Session.—The legislative /abours of the Session of Parli- 
ament, that has just expired, have been unusually heavy, but the legis- 
lative product has been unusually small. Although members have 
sat on an average more than 10 hours every day, the total number of 
Acts which have received the Royal assent since the Commencement of 
the Session of 1850 is decidedly below the usual average. The number 
of public general statutes in the session of 1847 was 115; in the session 
of 1848, 183 ; and in the session of 1849, 111; whereas in the last the 
number will not be found to exceed 80. This is matter of congratula- 
tion among the lawyers, as the increase of statutes in modern times is 
generally admitted to be an evil of no inconsiderable magnitude, and 
on the present occasion the paucity of number is more than compensa- 
ted by the importance of several of the statutary enactments of the 
session. I will just mention that I allude to the Stamp Duties Bill, the 
Mercantile Marine Bill, the Metropolitan Interments, the Australian 
Colonies Government Bill, the County Court Extension Bill, and the 
Act for “‘diminishing delay and expense inChancery.” Numerous and 
extensive alterations have been also made in matters relating to the 
administration of the law in Ireland, which I believe will prove practi- 
cally useful. The two hardest workers of the session have unquestion- 
ably been Lord Brougham in the upper, and Joseph Hume in the lower 
House—both be it remembored considerably above 70. 

Tue Arrections GauGep.—The following affection barometer seems 
to me not altogether wide of themark. ‘‘ At three years of age we love 
our mothers, at six our fathers, at ten holidays, at sixteen dress, ab 
twenty our sweethearts, at twenty-five our wives, at forty our children, 
at sixty ourselves.” A Rochefoucauld would say that the love of self 
was the real love in all these enumerated forms. ; 

Tue Post Orrice.—In connexion with the late Post Office alterations 
a great deal of feeling has been displayed on both sides. I suppose the 
matter is now settled. I was rather surprised to find, in conversi 
with a gentleman who is a high authority on these matters, that althoug 
far behind us in rapidity of delivery and frequency of general intercom - 
munication, the French in one respect far outgo us in their accommoda- 
tion epistolary, namely by causing one delivery per day to be effected 
at every house throughout the whole country, whatever the distance 
from the nearest post: town, whereas with us in all the rural districts 
people have to send to the post-office for their letters, sothat many whe 
cannot afford the luxury of a daily messenger make but one embassy & 
week ; or perhaps a still longer interval occurs, depending on the busi- 
ness at the farm, or isolated hea It is curious to find in travelling in 
the remoter parts of England, Wales, or Scotland, an occasional solitary 
house quite as much removed from companionship as any log cabin im 

eur back woods. I once met a “comfortable” farmer on his lands im 

orkshire, in 1837, who had never heard of the French Revolution of 
1830, although he had a fair knowledge of that of 1789. Now such 2 
rencontre as this could not, I think, have taken place in any part of the 
United States, ¥ et 

Roya Trapesmen.—lIn every trade here there is some individual, 
morefavoured, or more mendacious than his brethren, who professes te 
supply Her Majesty with the article in which he deals 3, and accordingly 
one sees, ‘ Distiller of Whiskey to Her Majesty,” ‘* Cigar Purveyor te 
Her Majesty, &c.,” although one may be morally certain that no Glen- 
livet or *‘ real Havannah” ever approached the delicate ~~ of the Royal 
Lady who now wields the sceptre of England It reminds one of the 
mention made in Addison’s “ Spectator” of the tradesman who had the 
appointment of cu/ottes maker to Queen Anne. I wonder Lord Brougham 
does not take these gentlemen in hand; perhaps he will, next session, 
for now at this idle time of the year, 

s uld not Conscience keep vacation, 
ys ve as the other Courts of a4 Nation?”’ 





THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN DOVER AND OALAIS 


First INTERCHANGE BETWEEN FRANCE AND EnGLAND.—The if- 
teresting experin.ent of sinking the electric telegraph between Dover 
and Calais, which is destined to form the future key for instant commu- 
nication with the European continent, was practically commenced on 
Wednesday morning at half-past ten o’clock, at which hour the Goliah 
steam-ship, provisioned for the day, and with a crew of some thirty 
men, was brought under weigh within the harbour. There were om 
board Dr. Reed, Mr. J. C. Wollaston, C.E.; Mr. Crampton, C.E. ; Mr. 
J. Edwards, Captain Beer, and several scientific gentlemen. The Goliah 
rode out to the Government pier with her telegraphic tackle and opp 
ratus on board, under a calm sea and sky, and a favouring wind. The 
connexion between the thirty miles of telegraphic wire, one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter, and encased in a covering of gutta percha the thiok- 
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finger, and wirich was coiled round a large cylinder or 
15 feet by 7 feet, was then made good to 300 yards of 
closed in a leaden tube on shore to protect it from 
le on the heneb, san to ena ) the experi- 
as they proceeded out to sea to send commanications on shore. 
genes bein Pally under weigh, steamed out at the rate of about 
three or four miles an hour into the open sea in a direct track for Ca 
Grinez, twenty-one miles across Channel, the nearest landmark to the 
English coast, and bving midway between Calais and Boulogne. The 
wire weighed five tons and the cylinder two. The vessel was pr 
by Capt. Bullock, R.N,, of H.M. steam-ship Widgeon, who accom- 
panied the experimenters as a pilot, and who had caused the track of 
the navigation to be marked out by a succession of buoys surmoun 
with flags on the whole route between the English and French coasts 
The operation of paying out the thirty miles of wire commenced on 
a signal to the sailors to “go ahead with the wheel” and ** pay out the 
wire,” Which was continuously streamed out over a roller at the stern 
of the vessel, the men, at every sixteenth of a mile, being busily en- 
aged in rivetting on to the wire square leaden gtenge or weights, of 
141b, to 241b. weight, and which had the effect of sinking the wire 
in th: bottom of the sea, which, on the English coast, has a depth of 
30 feet, and varies from that to 100 and 180 feet. As may be imagined, 
the deck of the Goliah, as she sailed slowly over a serene sea-way 
from point to point, presented a busy and animating scene, under the 
perpetual paying out of the electric line, and notifications from time 
to time of its being sunk down securely by its aplomb of weights in its 
oceanic cement of shell and sand. -The whole of the casting out and 
sinking was accomplished with great precision and success. Owing to 
the favourableness of the day, the apprehensions of difficulty to arise 
from the swell of a spring tide or the swaying of a high wind that might 
have caused the vessel to diverge from its due course and seek shelter 
in the Dowus, had no likelihood of fulfilment. u 
Various interesting salutations were kept up hourly during the pro- 
ress of submerging the wire, between the gentlemen on board and 
exsrs. G. and W. Brett, the original promoters of the enterprise. The 
only conjectured difficulty on the route was at a point in mid-channel, 
eailed the ridge (by the French, Le Colbart), between which and an- 
other inequality called the Varne (both well known andd readed by 
navigators) there is a deep submarine valley, surrounded by shifting 
sands, the one being seventeen miles in length and the other twelve; 
and in their vortex, not unlike the Goodwin Sands, ships encounter dan- 
rand loose their anchors and drifts ; and trolling nets of fishermen 
sre frequently lost. Over this physical configuration, however, the wire 
was successfully submerged, below the reach, it is believed, of either 
ships’ anchors, sea animals, or fishing nets, though it will be curious 
to alien that it withstands the agitation of the wild under-currents 
and commotions that are sup to be the characteristics of such lo- 
ealities. The remainder of the route, though rougher on approaching 
the coast of France, was accomplished cleverly but slowly ; and, on the 
expedition reaching its destination, the gratifying fact was announced 
along the bottom of thesea by telegraph, as follows :— 
Care Grivez, Coast cr France, half-past eight P.m 
[By Submarine Telegraph. ] 
The Goliah has just arrived in safety ; and the complete connexion of the under- 
water wire with that left at Dover this morning is being run up the face of the 
eliff. Complimentary interchanges are passing between France and England un- 
der the straits, and through it for the firsttime. The French mail, ué mos est, may 
aot arrive at Dover at the time of going to press, but, in a short time, on the neces- 
= arrangements being complete, Paris news and ciosing prices at the Bourse 
will be communicated by a mail that sets time and detention at defiance. 
The above is from a London paper of the 31st ult. 
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Tae Peer Monument tn Mancuestren.—A general public meet- 
ing of the subscribers to the fund was held at three o'clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon (the 28th ult.) in the Mayor's parlour, at the Town-hall. 
The mayor announced that the subscriptons amounted to upwardsof 
£5000, of which £4221 had been paid into the bank. After considerable 
discussion, two resolutions were passed, the effect uf which was to ap- 
point a committe to carry out the erection of a colossal bronze statue to 
the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, in the area surrounding the 

Manchester Royal Infirmary, the character and ornamentation of the 
pedestal, and the drapery of the statue, being left to the committee and 
artists. An attempt mado by a few gentlemen, to insert a proviso 
that the statue should be attired in the costume of the present day, 
was negatived. 


Tae Upas Tree.—Below Bruni is a real Upas tree, it is spoken of 
in Keppel’s work. I send you atwig. It is a magnificent tree about 
two feet or moré in diameter, and rising sixty feet without a branch ; 
there it epreads with a dense green foliage. The trunk is smooth and 
ofa dirty silvery colour. Upon wounding it, a milky secretion exudes 
rapidly. I collected some for our cabinet. This is mixed with other 
juices, cnd used as a poisonfor arrows. Except when taken internally, 
or thrown into the circulation through a wound, I believe it is per- 
fectly harmless. If it were not so, I should suffer, for you know how 
susceptible I am to vegetable poisons. I tried to get enough for a cane 
for you, but could not. The only way we obtained the leaves was by 
shooting our guns into the lofty branches. The leaves, however, are 
some curiosity, for I doubt if there are any others in the United States. 
—Corresp. Evening Post. 








Marrigp.—In Calvary Church, Brooklyn, on the 11th inst.,by the Rector, Rev. 
John W. Clark, Joun C. Smits, and Devia, daughter of Seth Crosby, all of 
Brooklyn. 

Dizp.—At Mount Pleasant, Westchester County, on Friday evening, Sept. 6th. 
James Nicnoison, aged 76 years, a native of Ayrshire, Scotland, and for the 
last 30 years a resident of the former place. 

In New Orleans, 25th August, Miss Mary TIcKELL, a native of Saint Johns, 
Cumberland County, England, aged 33 years 
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To ConResPonDENTS.—Omicron. We shallbe very much pleased to receive 
further eommunications, although we cannot make up our minds to insert the one 
already sent. This is but an ill-toned greeting ; but we trast it will be taken as in- 
tended, and that we may be excused for not assigning reasons. They would occupy 

too mach space. 


ger authorized to receive subscriptions for this 





The mails from Europe, to the 8i1st ult., bring us no public news of 
importance ; for the death of Louis Philippe has been long expected, 
and in the present state of France can scarcely have any influence on 
the course of events. It does, indeed, leave his sons untrammelled, and 
renders it more than ever probable that the Prince de Joinville will be 
a Candidate for the Presidency of the Republic. That the Republic 
itself has not quite run its»race seems also more probable than it did; 
for Louis Napoleon’s reception at Strasbourg, Metz, and Nancy, must 
have opened his eyes to his own personal insignificance, if he be not 
totally blinded. He returned to Paris on the 28th ult. and was to start 
Paes ona Popularity hunt, in a few days. Cherbourgis his especial 
destination, and a great naval display is expected to take place on the 
occasion of his visit, 

A very able analysis of the character and career of Louis Philippe 
will be found above. We understand that Queen Victoria’s Court puts 
on the customary mourning, as the tribute of etiquette to his memory. 

Literary readers, familiar with French, will already have regarded 
with interest the announcement of De Balzac’s death. It caused more 
Sensation in Paris than did that of the ex-Monarch. 

. The successful result of the experiment for telegraphic submarine 
Mw across the Straits of Dover is a subject of congratulation for 
“s te: Whose summum bonum is intelligence rapidly conveyed. The 
. e Congress at Frankfort has taken place, butits results are not yet 
— Why did not the philanthropists adjourn to the Schleswing- 

olstein Duchies, where they could fairly have tested the effects of 
their eloquence? What a triumph it would have been, if they had 
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Soe Alvion, 
Queen Victoria, on her way to the Highlands, has paid a visit to the 
Earl of Carlisle, known here as Lord Morpeth. Some particnlars 


are given elsewhere, in preference to details of Her Majesty’s flying 
visit to Ostend, which passed off quietly and satisfactorily. 














Wasuinctron.—Very remarkable events bave occurred, in fact 
were occurring, whilst we penned a dozen words last Friday on 
the subject of the vexed questions before Congress. The Texan 
Boundary Bill was, indeed, negatived in the first instance, but was re- 
considered and finally passed by the House of Representatives. This 
second direct testing of the strength of parties, at the saine stage of the 
same bill is not known in the practice of our Parliament. In addition 
to the above named, the House also, on Friday and Saturday, passed 
the Utah Bill, without the Wilmot proviso, whichis the skeleton of Mr. 
Clay’s original compromise scheme, and the Senate bills for constituting 
New Mexico a Territory, and California the thirty-first State of the 
Union. The President has signed them, and the members elect for 
California have taken their seats in both Houses. The public were, we 
believe, somewhat taken by surprise, at the sudden settlement of such 
protracted Parliamentary strife. The Fugitive Slave Bill, for facilita- 
ting the pursuit and recovery of runaways, has been added this week 
to the list; and the way seems now so clear, that the 30th inst is to see 
the close of the Session. Mr.A. H. H. Stuart of Staunton, Virginia, 
has accepted the vacant seat in the Cabinet. The Whig journals speak 
of him as a valuable addition to the personne/ of the Administration. 





Mv. G. P. R. James.—The ordinary addition, “ the novelist,” comes 
almost involuntarily to the pen; but this distinguished author does 
not now propose coming before the public, in the character wherein he 
has acquired so extended a fame. He proposes to deliver, in Boston 
and this city, a course of lectures, embodying the history of Modern 
Civilization. If Mr. James had been merely a writer of popular works 
of fiction, we should have thought the training not a good one for ena- 
bling him to grapple with such a subject; but he has studied history 
so long and so deeply, that his mind must be well imbued with the re- 
quisite lore, whilst his experience as a writer must give him abundant 
facility for skilful arrangement of his matter. These lectures will be 
first delivered in Boston. ' 





An ARRIVAL FROM THE East.—An envoy from the Sublime Porte 
has arrived here from Turkey, in the U. 8 store ship Erie, charged to 
examine for himself into all that is remarkable in the country, with 
particular reference to naval architecture, steam vessels, machinery, 
and modern improvements in the arts of war and peace. The envoy, 
Amin Bey, is a Captain in the Turkish navy. But for the presence of 
the Swedish Vocalist, the Mahommedan would probably become a 
** lion.” 
EnGusH TrRAVELLERS.—Amongst the passengers of the sia were 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. for Berwick-upon-T weed, and Capt. Sir 
Edward Belcher of the British Navy, whose extensive voyages of survey 
and discovery have made him well known in the scientific world. Our 
countrymen are attracted hither solely by a very natural curiosity ; 
and the rapid voyages of the steamers will certainly tend to bring us 
increased importations of intelligent and observant tourists. 








Furtuer InreRcHANGE or CourTEsies Between CANADA AND 
THe Unirep Sratres.—Our Montreal correspondent alludes to the 
visit paid recently by some of his fellow-citizens to Boston, for the no- 
minal purpose of seeing Mr. Burr’s Panorama of the St. Lawrence; 
and very glad are we to find that the occasion was taken to tender to 
Canadians much acceptable and friendly hospitality. We notice also, 
that some men of note from across the border, including Mr. Hincks, 


do this, others will speedily follow his example. 
is verily one of those who do not know when they are beaten 


a 


always been famous for pursuing the objects of his aversion or dislike 
with unabated rancour, and has on many occasions been styled “the 
mitred enemy of education and improvement.” Peace and 

to all mankind seems no text of his. He certainly is no ostrich,to aban- 
don the eggs he has once deposited, but insists on watching and hateh- 
ing them with @ vengeance. 

t seems still probable that our great ex-Chancellor Brougham will 
favour your side of the water with a visit ere long. His character is 
probably pretty well known by your readers. It was well foretold in 
prophetic words by Wilberforce, who with great acuteness and force 
remarked on Brougham’s first appearance in public as the auther of 
«Colonial Policy,” that the said book was ‘‘ manifestly the launcher, 
and a capital one too, of a shrewd man of the world.” I should much 
like te witness his reception in your city, when he lands—‘ A Protéag 
coming from the sea.” However, if he do reach you and return to us! 
no doubt his journey will be productive of some good, in respect to the 
law of international copyright, particularly in reference to the re-prints 
of American authors, who are now suffering here under the process 
from which our own writers have suffered so long. 

Most of our “lions” are now off, including the Nepaulese Princes, 
who have blessed our eyes for so long atime. They were certainly 
well féted here, but one of them got a taste of the law, for, last week, 
the Judge of the Westminster County Court gave a verdict t 
Dheer Shumsheer Jung Bahadoor, brother of the Ambassador himself, 
fora sum of £15, claimed by a painter of the name of Rosenthal, for 
=a and finishing a megnificent equestrian portrait of the eaid 

rince. 


But now they've seaped the Court 
And homeward sailed across the summer sea, 
Gay, careless voyagers. 


I guess that the Gallic capital will be more to their taste than ours, 
although we took off the edge of their appetite for novelties. Waux- 
hall was their especial delight, and in that article the French cannot 
beat us—for a wonder. I haye been informed by those who know some- 
what of their doitigs, that they continually expressed their contempt for 
our weak res of human life, and seemed a little mortified that they 
could not stick or decapitate some poor devil now and then, just te 
keep their hands in. 

Rather a good scene occurred lately in our Bail Court, on a newtrial 
in a cause removed from the Sheriff's Court. “The judge read from the 
notes which had been furnished to him, and made several amusing mis- 
takes in consequence of the badness of the writing ; but the following, 
which was enunciated “ore rotundo” was the best. ‘The defendant 
said he would see the goods d —d first, before he would pay for them.”” 
Up jumped simultaneously both counsel, screaming out ‘‘ My Lord, ac- 
cording to my notes, the expression was delivered first”—which caused 
a roar of laughter.-—His lordship, as soon as the merriment had sub- 
sided, said “* Well, — you are right: but here it is D, and then a 
long dash, for I can call it nothing else, and then another D. I wish 
people would learn to write a little plainer.” 

reat admiration was expressed by the gaping flaneurs of the Ostend 
j tty at the apparently affectionate attentions that passed between our 
good Queen and her children, on the deck of the Royal yacht, when under 
the gaze of the braves Belges. I don’t know why there should be any 
astonishment at the fact that the head of our nation experiences the 
domestic affections which we Britons consider our peculiar attribute. 
We confidently assert that the Anglo-Saxons are the only people who 
understand the pleasures of “home,” because we are the only nation 
who have got the precise word. But I am not quite certain that we are 
the race most bound by family ties. Strange as it may sound comi 
from a John Bull, I am not sure thatI should not give the palm in t 
respect to the French, for I,know them intimately, and I doubt whether 
the kindly love and attachment between parents, children, and home, 
does not exist more vividly with them, than amongst the English, to 
whom long years of childhood passed at public schools, and the subse- 
quent emigration to our various colonies and foreign lands, (the result 
of our commercial relations) give an entire independence of feeling, 
which is also found amongst those who never go abroad, in consequence 
of our active private pursuits, and distinct domestic establishments. 

The. accounts from our manufacturing districts are more favourable 
than for a long time past; in fact, they are in a state of real and sub- 
stantial prosperity. The revenue’of the country is found to be im- 

proving, the imports and exports — increasing, the largest sup- 
ply of Bullion ever known in the Bank, pauperism declining, and as a 





Mr. Bourret, and Mr. Gugy, have given Mr. Burr a written testimony 
of the fidelity with which he has depicted scenes so familiar to them- 
selves. Having ventured two years ago to pronounce a strong opinion 
upon the artistic merits of this work, whilst it was yet on the painter’s 
easel, it is a satisfaction to find our verdict so satisfactorily endorsed. 





AnorHeR Art-Union SuGGEstep.—A move is making amongst 

some of our city artists, for the purpose of establishing an Art-Union, 
to be conducted on the principle that regulates the distribution of the 
prizes in the London Art-Union association. The peculiarity is, that 
the holders of prize-tickets make their own selections from any public 
galleries in which paintings on sale are exhibited. The London plan 
does not, however, give unmixed satisfaction. Its advantages and 
drawbacks have occasioned much discussion. 





PorTRAIT OF A GREAT MAN BY A GOOD ARTIST.--The friends and 
admirers of Mr. Healy will be glad to hear that he has been selected 
by the Mayor of Charleston, 8S. C., to paint a full-length portrait of the 
late John C. Calhoun, to be placed in the City Hall. Mr. Healy is 
now in Paris. In his letter accepting the commission tendered him, he 
suggests, as the City Council desire that Mr. Calhoun should be repre- 
sented delivering his last speech in the United States Senate, that a group 
of listeners should be introduced into the back-ground, to be composed 
of his well-known friends. We have not heard the determination of 
the municipal authorities. Mr. Healy will receive a thousand dollars 
for the picture, which, we doubt not, will be worthy of his reputation. 





Mepicau DEPARTMENT oF THE Universiry or New Yorx.— We 
invite the attention of distant readers to an advertisement connected 
with the above named important branch of education. The recent ap- 
pointment of Drs. Bartlett and Gross to vacant Professorships, both 
being from the University of Louisville, would seem to indicate a 
high-toned freedom from local preferences in completing the educa- 
tional staff, that does credit to the governing powers. The success of 
this School of Medicine is indicated and may be augured from the 
number of its students last winter,—four hundred and eleven were 
registered. 

THe Aruantic Steamers.—It will be a long time before “ the last 
words are spoken,”’ as to the relative speed of the Cunard and the 
Collins line, nor can we afford space every Saturday for comparisons 
and details of voyages. We must, however, notice the arrival of the 
Asia, Capt. Judkins on Wednesday, half an hour before the departure 
of the America. The Asia’s passage from wharf to wharf was made in 
ten days and twenty-two hours and a half, notwithstanding that she 
was detained off Halifax harbour by dense fog and a terrific gale, du- 
ring the whole of Monday night. We are glad to find that the Cunard 
Steamers running to and from this port to Liverpool will not hereafter 
touch at Halifax. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Lonvon, 30th August, 1850. 


The Gorham controversy is by no means at an end,I find. The 
unquiet bishop has now been firing into the garrison of the recently 
inducted pastor of Bampford Speke, and taking measures to induce the 
parishioners to rebel. This will in all probability renew the fight, as 
it is hardly to be expected, that Mr. Gorham will quietly submit to 
the Bishop's denunciations of him as 1 heretic, if the law will give 
him any remedy against the prelate. It is a miserable business, and 
will cause more secessions from the Establishment than any event of 
late years. It is confidently rumoured that Mr. Gladstone, the recent- 
ly created leader of the Tory party, is about to secede from the Church, 





Secceeded where the diplomatiste of Kurope have failed ! 


consequence ef all that precedes, crime diminished and diminishing. 
It is, therefore, most sad to think that with all this long-sighed for im- 
provement, the social and physical condition of the people is not much 
ameliorated—and then there are two melancholy causes for this, drun- 
kenness and ignorance. It is a fact but too well known to those who 
have been among them, that the wives and families of the mass of our 
manufacturers are literally better off during a period of low wages and 
comparatively slack employment, than when the pay of the men and 
the demand for their work are at the highest, for then intoxication, ex- 
travaganse, and disorder ensue; and itis rare to find a man, particularly 
in the Iron districts, perfectly sober from Saturday morning to Monday 
night—the money being received in the course of Saturday, and gener- 
ally all gone before the expiration of ‘‘ Saint Monday.” And the 
manufacturers themselves are much more troubled to get work done, 
when wages are high, for then the men relax in their efforts and spend 
more in drink, because they know of no other way of enjoying the 
dolce far niente—the majority cannot read, and cannot rit fan Ba 
what is read to them. This is most lamentable, and the fact that 
clenches the difficulty is that these habits of the masses of our le 
furnish the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the largest item of his 
revenue in the shape of Excise duty. Degradation thus seems to be 
the effect of commercial prosperity, until higher tastes and purer ha- 
bits can be given by education. I have remarked that, in nine cases 
out of ten of violent crime in this country, the cause has been intoxica- 
tion, amounting to temporary and furious insanity. Zbrius est volun- 
tarius demon. 

The new Lord Chancellor is, in spite of all that was said against the 
appointment, growing into favour with the Bar and the public, and de- 
servedly so, in consequence of a firm independence and a determination 
not to be slavishly bound by “precedent.” On a recent occasion, a 
barrister wished to take advantage of a merely technical objection, but 
was immediately ere by Lord Truro with the remark, that such 
flimsy defences should not be suffered in Chancery now that they had 
been got rid of even in the Common law Courts. This bodes further 
change in the administration of justice as soon as his Lordshipis firm 
in the saddle. His health seems improved since his clevation, and he 
is another instance among many that the sine gua non of success is a 
good tough constitution, enabling a man to get through more work 
than his compeers andrivals. [remember him six or seven years ago, 
when Sir Thomas Wilde, suffering so severely from a painful euloly > 
that he was obliged whilst in Court frequently to take some alleviati 
medicine ; and yet here he is at 72 more ** plucky” than ever. An 
even now he prefers the glory or excitement of hard work to sinking 
into ‘the chair days of most reverend age.” He never shrank from 
labour, but was always famons for his remarkable patience in going 
through matters of long and often most tiresome detail, and for his 
rigorous accuracy in minutie. ‘ Patience,” said old Phillips, “is a 
necessary ornament of a lawyer.” No tricking short-cuts will doom 
the woolsack. 

Great efforts are being made with us for the diminution of expense, 
connected with the transfers of “real property” or land. A committee 
was appointed in February, 1847, toinquire “‘ whether the burdens on 
land can be diminished by the establishment of an effective system of 
registration of deeds, and the simplification of the forms of conveyance, 
and by what means the same can be effected.” The Commissioners 
have just made their first report on the registration of deeds, imtending 
hereafter to report on the Simplification of the Forms of Conveyance, 
and they have come to the conclusion ‘‘ that the Establishment of a 
General Register is expedient ;”’ but they do not quite agree as to the 
means by which such register can be effected, although the general 
outline of their plan has been eliminated. They hold that registration 
should not be imperative. In France it isso, and in some other eoun- 
tries, where the system has been established and retained. 

One of the most remarkable things of the day is that no literary pre- 
duction just now sells half so well as the Theological Controversial 
pamphlets. The Bishop of Exeter’s letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury went through twenty editions in no time, although the price was 
nearly a dollar; and the same result, although haud passi equis 
has crowned the pen exercise of Archdeacon Wilberforce, Dr. Hook, 
Lord Lindsay, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Piaage’ E Archdeacon Manniag, and 
others on the same side of the question, whilst the opponents, althongh 
less known to the world by reputation, have for their name ‘ 





not, it is said, to join ithe Romanists, but the Kirk of Scotland. If he 








and have produced countless /ibel/é on the controversy. People are 
generally much interested in what they don’t understand. 
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We regret that the following letter was not received until Saturday. 
Toronto, Serr. 4, 1850. 

Since the dis on rnpeonring | of the assembled wisdom of Par- 
liament and of our Buffalo guests, Toronto has presented a somewha 
ce, and the streets lately so and animated are compar- 

deserted. The close of the ve Session praved the sig- 

nal wise for the rture of the Governor-General, his family and 

and of the members of the Cabinet, with the single exception of 


r. Baldwin. Lord Elgin, as you are aware, is on a voyage in H. M. 
steamer Mohawk, Lieut. Herbert, R. N., Copemnting. to e Supe- 
rior, Lake Erie, St. Clair,and Huron. On the 23rd ultimo, he arrived 


at Sandwich, having been escorted from Amherstburgh a 4 large num- 
ber of gentlemen on horseback and in carriages, and cordially welcom- 
ed by the fair ladies of that ancient town, from the balconies and win- 
-dows, until he alighted at Strabane, the beautiful residence of Charles 
Baby, Esq., one of the oldest residents of Sandwich. Here an address 
was presented by Lieut.-Col. Wm. Elliott, on behalf ofa county meeting 
held the previous day at the Court-house. His Excellency’s reply is 
worth quoting, as indicating his opinion of a section of Canada, too little 
visited and too little known. ; 

GestTLemen,—lIt affords me very sincere gratification to receive this cordial 
welcome from you. Ihave at former periods, since the government of the Pro- 
vinee devolved upon me, frequently proposed to visit this interesting part of West- 
ern Canada, and I rejoice that circumstances should have at length permitted me 
to effect an object, which I have had long at heart. High as was the estimate, which 
I bed been induced to form of the beauty and fertility of this district, I confess that 
the reality surpasses my expectation. I come among you, however, as aman of 
business, prepared, as you invite me to do, tocriticise as well as to admire—to dis- 
eover in what particulars art has been, as you suggest in your address, the tardy 
and reluctant handmaid ofa bountiful nature. [tis onthe energy and enterprise 
of the population, that we myst mainly rely for the successful Roba roe of local 

which are essential to your prosperity, but I shall be happy to co- 

eperate with you for this end, wheuever I can do so with propriety. 

A eetnsee dinner at Mr. Baby’s concluded the business of the day. 

From Sandwich, the Mohawk’s course was next day up the Thames 
to Chatham, where she arrived on the afternoon of Saturday, the 24th. 
A deputation headed by Mr. Sheriff Waddell and Colonel Prince, M. P. 
for the county, soon after waited upon the Governor-General with an 
address. Its tenor and scope can be gathered from his Lordship’s re- 
ply, which I subjoin. 


GewtLemen,—I am obliged to you for welcoming meto Chatham. I regret 
that I should not have been able to give you ampler notice of my arrival; but as 
it is my object in my present tour to visit as many of the Harbours and Towns on 
the shore of the Lake us circumstances wil]! nermit, my movements are necessarily 
Se to a certain extent on the weather 

history which you give in your address of the progress of the Town of 
Chatham, from the not very remote period at which it consisted of a few inferior 
frame and log-bouses, up to the present time, is very interesting to me ; and I as- 
sure you, I was impressed, as every stranger must be, with the magnificence of the 
t which presenced itself to me on either side, as I journeyed to-day alo: 
river, which nature has provided as a highway for your commerce, i 
shall not fail to inquire into the alleged absence of legislative support, of which 
you inform me the inhabitants of the district conceive they have reason to com- 
plain; atthe same time, you must permit me to observe, that no foundation for the 
prosperity of a community can be more durable and solid, than one which is laid in 
the industry of the population and the fertility of the soil. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to thank you for the kind wishes you express for my fa- 
mily and myself. 

On Sunday Lord 1m and suite attended divine service at Chatham, 
and on Monday, took his departure in the Mohawk for Port Sarnia, on 
the St. Clair, where the steamer arrived on Tuesday morning. His 
Excellency was received with every demonstration of respect, ringing 
of bells, firing of cannon, waiving of handkerchiefs and hearty sbeclleg. 
The Hon. Malcolm Cameron, member for the county, soon after waited 
upon him, and, at a late hour, headed a deputation to present an ad- 
dress. Having already given two of his Lordship’s saps I might have 
omitted the third, did I not think its allusions, erence to combin- 
ing fidelity to the British Crown with relations towards our 
American neighbours, peculiarly valuable in all time sand seasons. 

Gentlemen,—I sincerely thank you for this cordial welcome to Port Sarnia, and 
for the friendly and encouraging terms in which you refer to my public services. 
I rejoice to hear you renew in language so forcible and emphatic, the assurance of 
yourdevoted loyalty to her Majesty the Qveeu, and of your determination to pre- 
serve inviolate the connection with the Mother Country. It is my firm conviction 
that the Institutions, which it is our privilege as British subjects to inherit, are 
blessings which we can scarcely prize too highly, and you will, | am sure, give me 
eredit for a sincere endeavour to administer the Government on such principles as 
shall secure for you the full enjoyment of it. 

I eordially respond to the desire which 


ou express, that we should caltivate 
—— relations with our neighbours inthe 
to 


— henge sn :. shall always be bap- 
that is in my power to promote this object, which is 80 essential to the 
Rappinces and welfare of the inhabitants of both cranien. 
oedo me no more than justice, when you observe, that I take a deep interest 
in the agricultural and commercial reeneny of the Colony, and in every y 
ealeulated to promote the moral religious elevation of the people ; und you 
rightly conjecture, that my visit to the West, can but have enhanced my opinion of 
the vast capabilities of Canada to support and give scope to the energy and indus- 
try of a great population. 
I feel — sincerely your kind allusion to Lady Elgin and ~ son, and I beg 
that Cate accept my warm acknowledgments ior the prayer which you offer on 
oar , 


His Excellency then entered a carriage and four to visit the various 
places of interest at Port Sarnia. From an account in the Globe, I 
qnote a notice of his visit to the Indians who reside in that neighbour- 

ood. ‘The Indian Reserve with its red coloured denizens was speci- 
ally noticed by Lord Elgin, The Reserve, it may be stated, is immedi- 
ately proximate to the village and township, and contains an area of 
six thousand acres. The first place within the Reserve at which His 
Lordship halted was the domicile of the first Chief Wawaanosh, an in- 
telligent old man, and who distinguished himself by many acts of {n- 
dian bravery during the war of 1812. His Excellency entered into 
conversation with the chief's wife and daughter, who were dressed in 
elegant style after the Indian fashion, and made some commendato 
observations on the order and cleanliness of the cot » Which, wit 
few exceptions, are furnished up in the ordinary style of modern do- 

arrangement. His Lordship was more especially struck with 

some beautiful daguerreotype portraits execnted by the young Chief 

Wawaanosh. The party next proceeded to the magnificent residence of 
.the interpreter, Mr. Chase, who is himself an Indian, where at a sub- 
sequent part of the day an Indian addressto Lord Elgin was present 
ed in the presence of a large concourse of Indians and white people ” 

From this address, and from Lord Elgin’s reply, which I quote, it is 
oor d to find, that the Indians near Sarnia, not only imitate the 
whites in their domestic economy and industry, but are delighted with 
the change from the uncertain and precarious support which the chase 
has latterly afforded them. It were to be wished that such sentiments 
prevailed more extensively among our red brethren. 

Children,—I rejoice to have this opportunity of meeting the Sachems and Thie 
et ae ine Cripew Indians on the River 8. Clay, aud I cordially shake 
Leecept with sincere pleasure the assurance of your foyalty and devotion 20 
iow Great Mother the Queen, and I am gratified ts find as oe give maenedls 

Liiden, S05 baat hee het Pla Gnddlone) Gr ine ctpevts of 

ren,— rt has by the r indust 

and enterprise, v hich have reached ine at the pe. of ua ous I oad 
4d to visit you in order that I pons 9 Pd fa witness your improvements, I 
how to receive from your own lips assurance that the excellest habits 
you have acquired, and towards which the exeriions of pious men who have 
laboured a have greatly contributed, have borne their natural fruit in your 
increased comfort, contentment, and independence. I thank you for invoking the 
of the Great Spirit fr me on my tour, and I pray tnatheaven’s best an 

may be bestowed on my red children. 
ajor Alvord and Dr. Kenney, of the U.S. Army, came over to Port 
Sarnia, charged with an invitation to Lord Elgin to visit Fort Gratiot, 
but which, in consequence of the necessity of resuming his voyage, was 
courteously declir . Adinner, at which sixty were present, termin- 
Fie the proceedings of a day that will long be remembered at Port 

nia. 

Goderich, the capital of the Huron tract was the next place visited, 
the Mokawk arriving there on the 28th ultimo, but the details of this 
and the rest of his Lordship’s tour, as well ag many other matters must 
remain over for a week. Q. @. 


September 14 











Monrereat, 10th September 1850. 
No event of any importance or interest has occurred hereabouts 
since I last addressed Our folk who visited Boston last week, 


you. 
as I mentioned, have come back highly gratified and not a little aston- 
ished, at the manner in which they were received and feted by the Bos- 
tonian authorities. They were waited upon by the Me the City 
Council, carriages were provided fer their accom , they were 
not only shown the lions of the ed bat | were made lions of them- 
selves—a metamorphosis for some of them—and in short all the 
attentions and usually reserved for “ illustrious po 
were showered on them im the most liberal profusion. All this is a 
pesnust change from what some of us remember in 1837-8, when the 

bitants of the two countries were abusing and shooting each other, 
but the less there is said of that the better, unless to hold it up asa 
parsing Sr thefuture. The cordial feelings of amity that are - 
ing up between the People of this country and that of the United States 
must indeed be regarded with the highest pleasure by the patriotic men 
of both nations, and ay bene they continue. 

The preparations for the great ladustrial Fairin October are in rapid 
progress, asl aminformed. It is intended that invitations shall be sent 
to several distinguished American citizens, who shall be the guests of 
this city and treated as such during theirstay amongst us. There are 
to be shows and amusements of every description, such as Indian 
games, &c., and in fact I have really little doubt that, weather permit- 
ting, the affair will be highly interesting, and come off with great 
eclat. It is in good hands—some of them at least. 

There bas been a dinner given to the members of the Press somewhere 
in Upper Canada, lately, in connexion with the quarrel between the 
Fourth Estate and the House of Assembly. There were four members 
of Parliament present, of whom two were those twins of grace, the two 
Boultons. I have too much love for the Press not to wish itin better 
company. 

The important County of York in Upper Canada has always been con- 
sidered the stronghold of the party now in power, in that portion of the 
Province. At the last general election it returned no less than two 
Ministers to the Assembly, namely Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Price, and 
the Solicitor General of that day, Mr. Blake. It looks, however, as if 
a change had taken place in this quarter. At the last meeting of the 
Municipal Council of the County, resolutions were passed by a large 
majority, complaining of the yreat and despotic power wielded by the 
Government and Legislature, and the mode of using that power. They 
also propose that a convention be called to revise the existing institutions 
of the Province. As this movement, if responded to by the country, 
will be of great consequence in our political history, I give you the con- 
cluding portion of the resolutions :-— 

That to provide suitable and effectual checks as wel! on legislation as in the exer- 
cise of executive power, itis the opinion of this Council that the people of this Pro- 
vince should meet in their respective localities, and elect firm, judicious, and inde- 
pendent men, to meet in a general convention to take into osmtlartion the leading 

uestions of political interest—say Elective Institutions, the election of County 
flicers, the equalization of Representation based chiefly on popalation, the exten- 
sion of the Elective Franchise, the reconstruction of the J aaron y | System, by the 
establishment of but one superior Court of Law, with alimited Equity Jurisdic- 
tion, and generally to frame such a constitution as will ensure a greater amount of 
Responsibility to the people, more efficient checks upon the exercise of Executive 
Authority, and a more strict observance of a sound economy, in the application and 
expenditure of the Public Revenue. 
solved 5.—That towards carrying out the foregoing important object, the 
County Wardens throughout Upper Canada, be requested to act ex-officio as dele- 
gates, and to make arrangements for the election of not less than one, nor more than 
two other delegates from each municigality according to the population of their re- 
spective localities, to represent them at a couvention of delegates, to be held at such 
time and place asthe County Warden shall appoint, to be afterwards adjourned to 
such other time and place as the convention shall determine. 

Resolved 6.—That our fellow subjects in Lower Canada be invited to elect dele- 
gates in such manner as they may deem advisable, to meet the delegation of Upper 
Canada, and unite with them in the general objects of the Convention. 

The weather continues dry and fine. 

The new Bishop of Montreal is expected here to-doy. ry 


PAusic. 
JENNY LIND AND HER FIRST CONCERT. 

We shall be brief in our notice of the thousand and one incidents connected 
with this all-engrossing subject, and devote our care mainly to an impartial notice 
of her performances, and an endeavour to assign her her true position as an 
artist. 

On Saturday came the public sale of the tickets at Castle Garden, and notwish- 
standing bad weather the scene was one of much amusement and excitement, and 
the results indicative of the high pitch to which public curiosity had been wrought, 
and of the infinite knowledge of the world displayed by two or three injividuals, 
The first seat, a chair immediately under the stage, and advanced beyond the first 
row of benches was, after a spirited contest between a hatter in Broadway, three 
quack medicine venders and an hotel-keeper, knocked down to the former, Mr. 
Genin, for the sum of $225. Four seats in a private box over the stage brought 
$35 each, and from that sum to $475 there were varying bids. The result, we 
believe, of the whole sale of tickets continued publicly on Monday, and privately 
upto the hour of performance, when single dollars procured them, was about 
$26,000. It is rumoured that by the new agreemcnt, Mr. Barnum and the Song- 
stress divide the gross receipts when they ‘exceed $6000, the latter still receiving 
the originally settled sum of $1000, The figures are large. 

On Wednesday night the first Concert took place, and we must award Mr. Barnum 
the highest credit for the excellence of his arrangements, which we shall not, how- 
ever,detail. Within the building were congregated probably about seven thou- 
sand persons, and a crowd of assistants outside, orderly and good-humoured, 
shared inthe excitement. One attempt, indeed, was made to escalade the build- 
ing, from boats beneath the outer walls. But the police were on the spot: the in- 
truders were repulsed, and took their defeat with very creditable good temper. 

At eight o’clock punctually the concert began. It commenced with Benedict's 
overture tothe “ Crusaders.” This is a very sterling composition, opening with a 
bold Fugata movement, followed by an Allegro of considerable power, broken in 
upon by a fine strain of melody from the wind instruments, and a noisy but bril- 
liant subject for the cornets and trumpets. The overture is instrumented with 
great power—a little over instrumented perhaps—and displays the composer's in- 
tumate knowledge of the resources at his command. It illustrates very faithfully 
the subject of the Opera, and is a good specimen of those abilities which have 
made Mr. Benedict’s name well known in Europe and America. Mr. Benedict 
is an experienced and thoroughly able conductor; he is prompt and energetic ; 
his hand and his eye are ever waiting upon exigencies, and ready to meet and 
to overcome them. Without osientation or fuss, he controls his orchestra perfect- 
ly, and sways it with an accustomed hand. The overture, generally, was finely 
played, although we could have wished for a liule more delicacy and distinctness 
on the part of the violins in the allegro. Mr. Benedict was very warmly received 
by the public on his appearance, and the performance of the overture was loudly 
applauded. 

The appearance of M. Beiletti was the signal for a very cordial reception, and 
the applause, for a little time, seemed to have unnerved him, but he speedily re- 
covered, and did full justice to his capabilities He has a daritone voice of great 
purity and beauty, of much power, and ofsulficient compass. His style is as near 
perfection as may be, being of tne pure and sterling school, without (as far as his 
singing on Wednesday evidenced) any of the exaggerations or vulgarities of the 
modern Italian school—so called! His voice, melodious, full, and eyual, is emi- 
nently flexible, sothat the brilliant passages introduced by him in Rossini’s Aria, 
Sorgete, were executed with a precision, purity, and distinctness, never yet ap- 
proached by any singerin thiscountry. We confess, from his singing we received 
unalloyed pleasure ; there was not a single evidence of false taste, nor any blemish 
which could offend the most critical judgment. His appearance and manners are 
highly pleasing, and impressed every one favourably. The loud and hearty ap 
plause which followed his Aria warranted an encore, but M. Belletti, with good 
sense, merely bowed bis acknowledgments. 

Atthe close of the applause, there came up from the vast area a noise as of dis- 
tantthunder. The hum of anticipation and excitement of congregated thousands— 
Jenny Lind was coming ! She cau.e; and her reception baffles all attempt at 
description ; we have been present in Europe on many occasions of musical ex. 
citement, but this we believe exceeded anything we remember, Paganini’s not 
excepted. Seven thousand people, a moment before reasonable and quiet, be- 
came suddenly frantic ; they clapped their hands,they stamped, they shouted, they 
roared, they waved their hats, their handkerchiefs, walking-sticks, and umbrellas, 
and showered bouquets upon the stage. In short, there was nothing which they 











a 
did not do, save hugging the object of their worshipping admiration, to give an ca. 
thusiastic, a sincere and hearty welcome to one who is welcomed every where, 
Our description may sound exaggerated, but it is only sober truth ; and we sin! 
cerely believe that such an admiring, heartfelt greeting, was never before given 
to a living being in this country. The subject of all this tumultuous love was deep. 
ly overpowered and affected by the demonstration. It was apparent by the mug. 
cular action of her lips, and by convulsive efforts to swallow something which woulé 
rise to her throat. Under these agitating circumstances, aggravated by illness 
during the day, Jenny Lind sang her first song in America. Justice 
manity, therefore, temper our pen ; and while we state that we were 
disappointed, we record facts which neutralize our disappointment, and impera- 
‘ 4 A ‘ . . sine 
tively @ susp ofjadgment. No artist could do justice to herse}f ur- 
der such extreme agitation, for from a faltering voice and a beating heart, i: j, hara 
to pronounce upon style, éxecution, or taste. We were not present at the rehear- 
sals, but many in whose judgment we place confidence, speak in terms of entha- 
siastic eulogy of her singing of “ Casta Diva” on those occasions ; and albeit, we 
are not accustomed to pin our faith upon any man’s opinion, putting this and thar 
together, we have concluded to listen once again to Madile Jeuny Lind before we 
say our say upon the subject of her Itulian singing. 

The piano duett was doubtless very well played, bat as we could never hexr 
more than one of the performers at a time, we cannot speak positively. Mr. Bone. 
dict, however, seemed to have a very brilliant touch. The pianos sounded to ug 
like a loud guitar smothered in flannel. The Italian duett, “Per Piacer,”’ fy. 
ished the act. It was encored, but the last movement only was repeated. We 
must here remark that load and continued applause followed both pieces gang by 
Madlle Lind, and did not cease until she appeared to acknowledge it. 

Weber's Overture, “ Oberon,” commenced the second act. It was not as care- 
ful a performance as the first Overture, and excited but little attention, for people 
were discussing the merits of the artists, or were returning to their places. From 
her first note to her last Madile. Jenny Lind’s course in the second act was a veri. 
table triumph. The Trio, for voice and two flutes, a curious and complicated piece 
of imitation, by Meyerbeer, was truly an admirable performance by the three artists. 
It is replete with activu for the singer and crowded with brilliant executive difi- 
culties. Jenny Lind’s execution of this vocal and instrumental show piece war- 
rants the euloyies so liberally showered upon her. Rapid, brilliant, clear and true. 
her voice glided through the tortuous cadences, rivalling the rapid manipulations 
of her accompanists, and giving every hearer a thrill of true musical pleasure 
Her method is unlike any other that we remember; there is little appearance of 
art ; yet she arrives at the same result which art would produce, and excites and de 
lights. by means which if not pure nature, are the beat counterfeit presentment that 
we ever saw. Her voice would harmonise perfectly with the flutes, were it not 
that the human voice has a heart-tone that uo iustrument has ever approached, and 
is immeasurably above all instrufments. This piece was Madile. Lind’s great vo- 
cal effort, and created an enthusiasm which literally roared for an encore. She 
acceded to the demand, and we heard her with increased interest and delight, 
The Flutes Concertanti, were played by Mr. J. C. Kyle and Mr. Siede, and the per 
formance will add greatly to their already well earned reputation. It pleased us 
much to find Mr. Kyle eugaged to accompany Madlle. Lind; he has been the first 
flatist in this city for many years, and his position entitles him to the post to which 
his merits have elevated him. This Trio will undoubtedly be a standard piece, at 
all Madlle. Lind’s Concerts. 

The Larzo al Factotum of Signor Belletti deserves all the praise which we 
awarded to his first effort. It was a masterly performance, full of spirit, force, and 
sprightly dash. It gave unqualified satisfaction, and drew forth a unanimous en- 
core. Signor Belletti will become a favourite with the public, such as we have 
rarely known here, and we can say in all sincerity that no success he achieves will 
exceed his merits. 

Mdlle. Lind sang the Herdsman's Mountain Song, a Swedish melody, as only 
she could sing it. It is a rude, wild strain, fall of quaintness and character, con- 
taining strange intervals and phrases repeated in echo. A Northern spirit could 
only understand and interpret its peculiarities. But wild, crude, harsh as it seemed 
to be, it worked as a spell,as a fascination, upon every one present. The echo is 
produced, undoubtedly, by a species of musical ventriloquism, and the purity and 
the beauty of the intonation set the very ears of judgment wild with a fecling of 
pleasure as undefinable as it is irresistible. Jenny Lind encers heart and sou! in- 
tothe very spirit of these characteristic ballads, and the trathfulness so unzistak- 
able in her reading, her wild yet poetical phrasing, her hearty laugh, and her im 
pulsive manner, make an impression uot easily erased. Sbe was froquently in- 
terrupted by the applause, and, we need hardly add, it was tumultuou ly eacored, 
She gave the National Sang by Mr. B. Taylor, set to music by Mr. Benodict, with 
great spirit, and the audience responded to her “ Greeting” with a cordiality 
which must have assured her of her welcome, and must have thrilled her heart 

with pleasure. 

As for the words, we have too much regard for the reputation of a young author, 
to insert them here. Mr. Bayard Taylor who wrote them is an assistant editor in 
the Tribune office, and must have scratched them off whilst waiting for printer's 
proof, after passing a night in collating the contents of a mail by steamer from 
Liverpool or Chagres. One thing is clear, however, the poets of America cannot 
have entered into competition, nor do we think any curiosity can now be felt as ve 
the equally meritorious verses, to which allusion was made in our last Saturday's 
columns. 

We must sum up oar remarks in a few words; Casta Diva disappointed us; 
Per piacer was vastly more satisfactory—but it was not worthy of Jenny Lind’s 
reputation; the Trio was a surpassing vocal effort, and worthy of all praise ; and 
the Swedish National Song was so admirable in every respect, that our delight 
was unqualified. In such songs she can give way to the strong impulses of her 
nature, and these will alone stamp her success with the public throughout the 
Union. Wehave mach yet to say about Jenny Lind, but to-day we must con- 
clude with the record of what took place after the performance. 

At the close there was 4 loud call for Mr. Barnum, who came forward and made 
an appropriate speech, the most important point beiug, that Jenny Lind, in the ex- 
ercise of her well-known liberality, had determined to appropriate her share of the 
receipts of the evening to the charitable institntions of the city. The tumult of ap- 
plause was unbounded. Her estimated share was $10,000, ani the appertionment 
was announced as follows. 

To the Fire Department Fund, $3,000; Musical Fund Society, $2,000; Home 
for the Friendless, $500; Society for the Relief of Indigent Fem ales, $500; Dra- 
matic Fund Associaticn, $500; Home for Coloured and A ged Persons, $500; 
Coloured and Orphan Associativn, $500 ; Lying-in Asylum for Destitute Females, 
$500; New York Orphan Asylum, $500; Protestant Half.Orphan Asylum, $500; 
Roman Catholic Half-Orphan Asylnm, $500 ; Old Ladies’ Asylum, $500, Teial, 
$10,000. 


and ha- 
profoundly. 








Drama. 


So large a space is today devoted to the “ lion” of the moment, that our theatr: 
cal notice must be brief. We have still to congratulate Mr. BuRTON on the fall 
swing of success, with which his new casts of old comedies is attended. None 
have taken better thau the “ Heir at Law,” in which the Manager's Docter Pang- 
loss, Blake’s Daniel Dowlas, Lester's Dick, &c. come out in bold relief, The crowds 
are great; the satisfaction is real, and puts the town ina good theatrical humour, 
which can only be kept up by excellence. 80, go on, Mr. Burton, entertain us 
well, and profit by it; but do rummage up from your wardrobe a suitable costume 
for two of the minor characters. Court dresses of 1780 and Broadway cuts of 
1850 don’t aid stage effect. The French are, however, the only rigid audience im 
this particular. We remember once seeing Macready play Joseph Surface in * 
modern suit of black ; aud he was not hissed off the stage, as be would hare been 
in Paris, and ought to have been anywhere. 

At Nrsto’s, the Ravels, with their old pieces, no better mounted or performed 
than they have been before, continue to draw vastly well. Fortunate Mr. Niblo : 
lucky Ravels! But there are rivals afoot. A French company of pemomianiste 
and dancers has arrived, is about to appear atthe Astor Place Theatre, and the 
Ravels must put their best foot foremost, or lose ground. 

The OLympic is open again as an offshoot of Barton's. Burlettas and farces 
are done weil, under Mr. Skerrett’s management, and the company that numbers 
in its list himself, Mr. aod Mrs. Conover, Miss Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. Sloar, and 
other old acquaintances, ought to catch some gleams of popular favour. 

The BROADWAY resuies its regalar theatrical entertainments on Monday when 
Mr. Collins is to appear in a new comedy by Brougham. 
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SHineActs. 


Amatcan Ant-Unton.—The Galleries of this establishment, having 
peen closed for repairs, are again opened as @ public lounge, and we 
may add, a very favourite one. We shall notice, from time to time, 
such additions to its prizes for the current year, or such borrowed or- 
naments hung upon its walls, as may seem to us most worthy of notice, 
premising only that in a lottery, where the prizes are graduated from a 
high toa low value, the great majority are not fairly subject to critical 
remark. Artists, however, of acknowledged position are always open 
tocomment, without reference to the terms on which they have exerted 
their talents. 

Many amongst the pictures now ticketted “ for 1850,” have become 
familiar to the New York public, whilst in the recent annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design; some of them were noticed at 

ter or less length iv our journal of April 27, at which time we 

assed the Acatlemy under review. Without, however, calling upon 

readers to turn back to that record, we will rapidly run over a few 
that now arrest our attention. 

Mr. Ranney, to whom we once before awarded such high praise, still 
occupies @ distinguished position, and indeed adds to his repute. His 
«On the wing,” which is here, is almost equalled by his ‘‘ Halt on the 
Prairie,” No. 21. It is fall of truth and character, representing trap- 
pers and their horses. Mr. Ranney should study horseflesh attentively, 
and will reap a rich reward therefrom ; for though, at present, his 
drawing in this line is defective, his power in Composition and colouring 
js great, marked also with that desirable originality, which constitutes a 
style, a8 distinct from mannerism. In No. 91, ** The last shot,” his 
want of practice in animal drawing is still more apparent; the horse’s 
head is out of all proportion. The subject, a Western man riding 
through a swamp, and preparing to give some suppoged latent Indians 
the benefit of his rifle, is capitally handled, and will make the picture 
a popular one. 

Mr. Kensert contributes five or six landscape compositions, of which 
we particularly covet No. 63, a dijou of a cabinet painting, 71, “The 
Ravine,” and 237, ‘‘ Catskill Mountain Scenery,” in which last the ex- 
treme beauty of the foreground is conspicuous, and makes amends for 
a certain spottiness and overwrought detail in other parts. There is 
plenty of artistic stuff in this gentleman's pictures.—Mr. Hicks, whose 
forte is portrait painting, is seen in three or four small subjects, of 
which we prefer No. 8, ‘Peasants of Cevarro,” for the distinctive local 
character that it exhibits, although the same might almost be said of 
199, ** Dolce far niente,” the lazy shepherd boy of the Roman Cam- 
pagna.—Mr. Rossirer shows himself, to our thinking, a better com- 
poser than colourist, ‘in No. 6, ‘‘ Titian’s Studio,” and 26, “‘ Pleasure 
and the Loves.’”” The latter, a small oval picture, is an allegorical 
composition, in which the female figures are really floating through the 
air, upbearing a young Cupid. It is full of grace, and might well have 
been hung lower. Mr. Cuurcn, with his strong and able contrasts of 
light and shade, is here again; and though his style would be a dan- 
gerous and might become a ludicrous one in feeble hands, he is securing 
himself a high place among his rivals. His landscapes, Nos. 233 and 
261, are worth a look, and that look along one. We recognise, here 
and there, works by Duranp, Dovcutry, Huntineron, Fiscuer, Gic- 
nwoux, and KeLLoae, and commend them once more to our readers. 
Mr. Crorsry also claims attention: his ‘‘ Solitude on the Ponting 
Marshes,” permits no one to pass it by; though we can well imagine it 
drawing forth differentopinions. We gave ourt some months ago 

Equestrian portraits are in favour, and Mr. Wenperorn figures 
very extensively in this line. His school of study has evidently been 
Franconi’s, where he has been in any respect successful, which we can- 
nothonestly say is often the case. He is great in horse-tails—in facta 
perfect pacha. His exaggerated, water-fall patterns of this appendage 
tothe noblest of created animals always remind us of a walk we were 

once taking through the Royal stables at Pimlico, for a quiet look at 
the stud. Creams, and blacks, and bays, state horses, chargers, &c. 
there they were—a sight well worth seeing. But to come to our point; 
our attention was suddenly arrested by a bare stump terminating the 
magnificent proportions of a splendid cream-coloured carriage horse. 
“Why, what’s all this?” was the natural exclamation. ‘Ah, Sir,” 
was the head-groom’s reply, ‘‘ you see, His lute Majesty (George IV.) 
was very fond of that horse ; and so when the hair of his tail came off, 
from disease, His Majesty had a sham tail made, to put on over the 
stump, when he goes out—and there it hangs, Sir!” Such a tail as 
that we never saw, until we set eyes on Mr. Wenderoth’s pictures. Let 
any one look at the small, Indian-ink drawing, No. 66, hanging in the 
doorway between the two rooms, and then say if we are malicious, in 
making this charge. Some of this gentleman’s horses are perfect car- 
ricatures ; that in No. 9, ‘‘ At the Ferry,” and also “ the Black Char- 
ger” and * the White Charger” are particularly liable to this remark. 
In the two last mentioned, though the figures are very theatrical, he 
has done what is very difficult—he has seated them well. In No. 9,on 
the contrary, the reverse is the case. Whilst we are thus severe on 
Mr. Wenderoth’s horseflesh, so full of exaggerated and unnatural 
points, we must make one favourable exception. A tiny sketch in Indian 
ink, No. 286, hanging very near the ground, and called “ the Stable,” 
is extremely good, and worth all the rest put together. It convinces 
us that, ifthe artist would forget the Circus and Alfred de Dreux, and 
stick to nature and Horace Vernet, he might paint horses that would 
be worth looking at. Ere we dismiss the equestrian feminities, we must 
notice Mr. Glass’s ‘* Sketch in Hyde Park,” which shows how far blood 
and breeding may be set off to advantage on canvas. Had he not stuck 
up his horse on two legs only, and made him holding out a foot,—as 
horses will do, but as painters should not sketch them—we should have 
given this No. 33 a high place. 

We are compelled to pass by several subjects marked in our cata- 
logue ; but as we like to commend artists, with whose names and works 
we are not familiar, we beg to invite attention to No. 73 «* Kauterskill 
Falls,” and 193 a “ View in Switzerland,” both by J. W. Casizear, 
and both pleasing and well treated.—No. 85 “ The Sweeps,” is a clever 
crayon drawing, by J. E. Jounson, though one figure looks more like 
@ negress than a sweep.—* Disputed Game,”’ No. 104, by Tos. H. 
Hinc«uty, is very meritorious, and seems to have been painted after 
study of some of the masters of animal painting, of olden date, though 
of what particular school we cannot call to mind. It has not the slight- 
est rawness about it.—* A Scene in the Katakills,” No. 183, by S. R. 
GurrorD, though @ small, rough, unpretending sketch, has consider- 
able merit, and is full of effect.—The back-ground of No. 130, “ Lake 
Sirocco,” by H. J. Brewr, is imaginative and well painted.—So bold 
and good a landscape painter as Mr. Kummer should not round off 
both upper and lower edges of his oblong frames. The shape of a tea- 

tray comes irresistibly to one’s mind—a remark we would not make, 
on eee were not sold.—Mr. W. B. McConxey exhibits in No. 
“tl, “a landscape,” what may be done by a breadth and simplicity of 
treatment. 


We have only left ourselves room to notice the best and the worst of the 


of Sayn and the Gnomes,” No. 77, is at least the most costly. For once, 
we borrow from the catalogue in describing it. The subjedt is not a 
pleasing one, but it is treated with much skill. 

This work illustrates an old German legend. The Knight of Lorch, or Falken- 
stein, (the story is told of each of them,) promised bis daughter to Kuno of Sayn, if 
he would ride up the steep rocks to the height on which his castle was built. Knight 
Kuno was in despair at first, for the feat impossible. But the King of 
the Gnomes appeared to him and promised, that if he would fill up a silver mine 
which his vassals had dug in the valley, he should find the means provided on the 
murrow by which he would ride up to the castle. During the night, the Gnomes 
built a bridge across the chasm, over which Kuno rode the next day and won the 
hand of his lady-love. The pieture shows the Knight's triamphant progress, while 
the tyrannical father and the fair lady, attended by trampeters and others, stand 
upon the battlements above. é 


To Mr. Naut for his “‘ Death of Bayard,” No, 187, we are compelled 
to award the bad eminence. Should it fall to our lot as a prize, we 
purpose taking the middle portions alone, putting them under a glass- 
case, hanging them up where distance must be preserved, and calling 
them specimens of an entomological collection! If the striped armour 
and ‘ continuations” of the figures could not be palmed off as butterflies, 
caterpillars, and the like, they would be a dead loss to us. Mr. Nahl 
may console himself, like Mr. Wenderoth, with the conviction that his 
smallest work, here exhibited, is his greatest—a little Indian ink draw- 
ing of a New Holland girl. 

We must defer any remarks upon the.other prizes of the current 
year, and upon the pictures loaned for exhibition. 


LONDON REVIEW OF A LONDON BOOK. 

Sir Henry Huntiey’s Seven Years’ Service on THE SLAve 
Coast or Arrica.—In 1831, Sir Henry Huntley, then a Lieutenant 
in the Navy, was ordered to the Western coast of Africa. Shortly af- 
ter his arrival, he was appointed to the independent command of a 
sma!l vessel; in which Re visited stations, looked out for slavers, 
chased them when he saw them, and captured them when he could. A 
few years subsequently to his return home, Sir Henry was nominated 
Governor of the settlements on the Gambia; the post, it would seem, 
having gone begging among Whig place-expectants, on account of the 
pestiferous reputation of the climate; so it was given toa Tory. The 
two volumes before us contain the author’s adventures and observa- 
tions during the whole or nearly the whole of his seven years’ service 
upon thestation; the last volume closing abruptly in the middle of 
preparations for a congress of Black kings. 

The public is already familiar with many of the topics, from the oc- 
casional narratives of voyages and adventures along the coast. Visits 
to the commandants of the so-called castles—a description of the Eu- 
ropean and Native mode of life at the settlements—accounts of the 
slave-stations, the slave-dealers, the slaves, and the slave-trade, to- 
gether with sketches of more legitimate commerce, and occasional trips, 
to the islands lying off the coast, for change of air and fresh supplies— 
are frequent features. As Sir Henry was cruising with the position 
though not the name of captain, his duties sometimes brought him in 
contact with Native chiefs, and continually with slavers, in the search, 
the capture, and the pursuit. During the latter part of his career, 
the office of Governor gave greater variety and largeness to his sub- 
jects ; consisting of public business, palavers with Native potentates, 
and matters connected with home policy, in which the Colonial Office 
figures as usual, or, so far as Sir Henry’s estimate goes, rather worse 
than usual. 

In point of literary character this work very closely resembles the 

author’s Peregrine Scramble. Indeed, the Seven Years’ Service is a 
sort of continuation of that book, without the form of fiction, and con- 
sequently the want of art and imagination is not so much felt. The 
study and practice necessary for novel-writing have given Sir Henry 
more style and skill in composition than is generally possessed by men 
who visit the coast of Africa: this imparts a graphic air to his profes- 
sional autobiography, though it may occasionally lead him into over- 
detail and give rise to a little “colouring.” There is much of cheer- 
ful bonhomie and sailorlike vivacity about the author himself, except 
when he gets upon politics, when his Toryism shows itself rampant 
enough. The work has no claims to high rank as a philosophical book 
of travels, nor is it entitled to a place in the first line among graphic 
descriptions of foreign countries: but it isa series of sketches, real, 
various, and veracious, and that too of a region singular in itself, and 
not very often described, for the best of all reasons—that few go there 
willingly, and of those who go few return. 
Sir Henry Huntley’s book rather confirms old conclusions than es- 
tablishes new ones. His opinions and his facts both show that the 
whole scheme of African policy in connection with the slave-trade is a 
gigantic humbug; that to blockade the whole line of coast is impossi- 
ble: that a partial blockade only has the effect of driving the trade in- 
to other quarters; and that however stringent the blockade might be 
made, its final result is to raise prices and profits, and, as a consequence, 
multiply the risks of the slaver and the sufferings of the slave. The 
facts, however, are most full and most conclusive as to the failure of the 
scheme after we have got the slaves into our possession. Whether it 
be the forcible removal from home and its ties, or whether the higher 
races of Africa cannot so readily be made slaves of, (as is known to be 
the case with the Kroomen,) or whether we ourselves make a species of 
slave of the best and leave the worst to freedom, may be difficult fo de- 
cide; but of all Africans the ‘liberated African” is the worst. He is 
less faithful to his duties, more idle, and perhaps if the truth could be 
got at, does not in any way return the enormous cost expended upon 
him. The sole object in founding Sierra Leone was to provide a place 
where the “liberated Africans’’ might be located: those who have 
means and time for working such sums, might furnish an answer 
to the question of “ giving the total cost of the colony and the total 
number of liberated Africans, 4o find the expense of the latter per 
head.” Sometimes an outlay may be wasteful yet not all waste—the 
expense is not all thrown away; it has realized something useful, or it 
looks well. Sierra Leone is neither useful nor (beyond its natural 
features) ornamental. 

From the Cape to the anchorage is but a short run, and the T'inette soon brought 
up in arather spacious bay, on the East side of which stands the town. Although 
there are some prominent objects presenting themselves, such as the church, the 
barracks, commissariat, gaol, &c., these, even combined with wide streets and 
whitewashed houses, leave the aspect of the place to betray the absence of energy 
and comfort. There is a character of languor and an unhealthy prestige pervading 
the entire colony: enervated men listlessly lounge over their counters, or dr 
themselves from place to place when some business forces them into action; large 
dilapidated buildings denote the failure of those prospects which were once ardent- 
iy entertained with reference to this possession; huge fissures inthe streets denote 
the heavy rains which have prevailed; weeds, grass, and even indigo, spring up 
inthe unused parts; half-famished dogs stretch out their attenuated limbs beneath 
the shade of some projecting corner, in short, everything possessing life appears 
in Sierra Leone to puiter, rather than to enjoy it, excepting the lizards and naval 
officers just arrived which inevery variety are seen sporting in the hottest sun, the 
latter appearing disposed to rival in daring exposure to the climate even that litle 
reptile itself.”’ 

Whenever the Government requires it, the liberation of the “ man 
and the brother” would seem to be a farce. Sir Henry Huntley found 
at the Gambia several gangs employed on public works with as little 
option on the part of the Negro as if he had been engaged on a sugar- 
estate. The best men are “liberated” into the African corps; the me- 
thod of recruiting for which is as follows. 

“ A slaver with a ‘cargo’ is sent in by one of the cruisers; the ‘cargo’ is landed 
in the ‘liberated African’ yard, previously to their being located, appreatiged, or 
enlisted. In aday or two, some few of the soldiers of tue African corps (they are 
now called ‘West India Regiments’) are introduced into the yard, aud by their 
dress and healthy appearance no doubt would attract volunteers; but itis inferred 
that there is a latent desire for military life in the unhappy slave, and such a nam. 
ber as are wanted are selected from the most promising of the ‘cargo.’ They are 
then asked if they will enlist; the meaning of which question is a perfect riddle to 
them; and a low grunt from each béing invested with the responsibility of an affir- 
mative, they are marched away to the barracks, where they are initiated in all the 
mysteries of a soldier's life and duties” 

The French on the Senegal, going more directly to work, buy their 
recruits out and out. The Dutch have introduced a mode of contract- 
ing with Native potentates for the military supply, similar to that 
openly practised German princes in the last century and extensive- 














tions in the shape of her sails proclaimed her avocations to be of a mercantile and 
legitimate order. By four o'clock the stranger’s bull could be seen; and as there 


were yet three hours of daylight, to be succeeded by a full it s i 

that during the night, if not befure, the L ‘would be 9 e of him. i 

epision red to — -_ on boare ae ae ¢ for on as she bore up, 

squa yards, and came down, steering directly for the Lynz, the } 

sel then working up to her by short tacks. e Sus eet 
“ As she closed, her decks were seen to be crowded with Black men, who were 


sitting about on the booms, and indeed everywhere. Could it be that she 
intended to contest the p ion, and hand ly determined to do so before the 
night had set in? That appeared the irference; and the Engiish ensign was 
hoisted, a gun being fired at the same time; upon which the stranger displayed 
the flag of Holland, still coming on very unconcernedly. Although the Lynr was 
fully prepared for action, and her guns, two pivot ~My wi primed, and 
trained upon the approaching ship, yet no symptom of an intention either to offend 
or defend was visible i on board the Dutchman: the vessel came steadily on, @ppa- 
rently confident in the legality of her actions, and presently hove-to close to 
Lynx, lowering a boat at the same time ; the Lynx was also lying-to, and had de- 
spatched a boat with au officer to examine the vessel which had already done so 
much to facilitate that object. 

“An pee vas Sr dress belonging to the arm of Holland, was seen to d escend 
the stranger’s , and taking his seat inthe boat, she was pushed off, and di- 
rected her course for the Lynz ; reachiug the side, a n-like young man 
stepped on board, and, saluting the commander as they mutually advanced to- 
wards each other, he presented some papers for examination ; observing, that as 
he saw the vessel chasing was an English cruiser and would overtake his own dur- 
ing the night, he deemed it mostjudicious to allow a meeting by daylight, and there- 
by remove the chances of an untoward collision. He then produced his commis- 
sion, which showed him to be an officer in the Dutch army, and the orders under 
which he was acting on board the vessel now lying by Lynx, which was a 
transport conveying recruits to Java under the following circumstances. The 
transport in question had her orders to proceed to the Dutch settlement of Elmina, 
on the West coast of Africa; where she would take on board about four hundred 
Negroes, all of whom had been sent down to Elmina by the King of Ashantee, un- 
der the character of persons consenting to emigrate to Java in the service of the 
King of Holland ; for each of these men the King of Ashantee had received from 
that power merchandise to the reputed amount of a doubloon, but which in reali 
was worth at most two pounds; this money or merchandise was to be retained b 
the King of Ashantee for the benefit and use of the ‘ wives and families’ of the emi- 
grants. who had been embarked for Java ostensibly as men impelled by a thirst for 
glory and military renown into the Dutch military service.” 


Enough of hypocritical delusion. We will turn to more lively mat- 
ter. The following ske are from a visit paid by the Governor to 
a neighbouring potentate with the view of preventing a Native war. 
The Viceroy and suite had breakfasted in the palace, preparatory to a 
meeting in state. , 


“The almost numberless huts within the king’s stockade contain the queens and 
families which have blessed the many unions his majesty has been pleased to make. 
The fear of a prophecy confines the admiration of his majesty to ninety-nine queens 
—whenever voles one hundred, he is, according to the prophecy,to meet an 
early death; why ninety-nine does not destroy~his life it is difficult to say. 
Through the avenues separating the huts, myriads of little black beings are dart- 
ing, and jostling each other incessantly ; and more than one queen was frequently 
stealing a glance at the visiters, who were lounging about previously to arranging 
themselves for an interview with the in public. These ladies especially de- 
sired to be informed which was “ Tubabl-Mansa ;’’ and when certified as to his 
identity, three of the dozen who might be looking on bashfally requested him to 
accepta few roots of the coco, a vegetable not unlike the Jerusalem artichoke, 
and which being presented intimates, as a rose does elsewhere, the existence of a 
flattering sentiment. 

“His majesty has shown much taste in the selection of his femaie court; the 
most of the njnety-uine queens being young, beautiful figures, and possessing an 
attractive Mandingo expression of countenance. There is not much care inthe con- 
cealment of their charms ; indeed, upon this questicn an utter care'essness seemed 
to reign, although ‘t is hoped with no lurking treason to their liege lord. 

“ The period was now approaching when the two “ Mauasas‘ were to meet, and 
an unforeseen difficulty arose with it. It was necessary to change from the light 
dresses adopted forthe comfort of riding, to that of state and display; but none of 
the party for a moment had supposed that the gaze of ninety-nine queens would 
have been struggling to witness the surprising plizenomenon ofa White manchang- 
ing his apparel. The hut which the Governor occupied had in it two doorways, 
but only one door, and that having been made of green wood, had shrunk, leaving 
large slits between the boards ; this frail defence was on the outside of the hut, 
and there was an incessant scufilingto occupy a slit, and observe the removal of 
one set of clothing and the renewal of it by another; as each piece was changed, 
there ascended a delighted laugh, suppested he clapping the hands ; the curiosity 
of the queens rendered them bolder, and a body of them entered the very court- 
yard itself, and for anything the Governor knew, these might have been the ad- 
vance guard of a larger force. On this side his hut was very vuluerable, having 
an undefended doorway only; emergency is the author of resource; and imme- 
diately the Governor saw his danger, he called to Mr. Pignard the interpreter re- 
questing him to spread-eagle himself before the doorway, and interrupt,as far as his 
portly figure would permit, the view of the hut. This was amply performed by 
Mr. Pignard, though their majesties could not be prevented from obtaining a con- 
siderable insight into the mysteries of the dress of a ‘“‘Tubabl-Mansa,” nor could 
these royal ladies avoid the expression of loud approbation as, last of all, the coat, 








epaulettes, sword, cocked hat, and plame, assumed their respective places, and the 
Governor stood confessed in all his finery. ne bs - be 

« The doorways of the royal hut soon became thronged with queens, whose faces 
were seen peering in to catch a view of the party, careless of the squeezes they 
sustained from each other in the attempt, and laughing most immoderately all the 
time ; those outside slapping with their hands the more fortunate ladies who had 
possession of the apertures. The interpreter was now desired to have some pre- 
sents brought in which were designed for his majesty. This created intense curi- 
osity amongstthe queens; an open yard was judged most appropriate for this cere- 
mony ; so the party rose and left the royal table, adjourning « the appointed 

lace. 

“Round this yard, his majesty, or the curiosity of the queens themselves had 
suggested the arrangement of the latter round the inside of the walls; where they 
squatted, in most part of the lines three deep, leaving the centre free for the presen- 
tation of the gifts, and for the occupation of the respective high personages who had 
now entered the square. Their majesties smiled most graciously upon the White 
visiters, and a merry-hearted, thoughtless assemblage they appeared to be; but a 
Manchester or a Spitalfields workman would have regarded with gloomy feelings 
the absence of their respective handiwork, not twenty yards of which could be col- 
lected from the wardrobes of the united ninety-nine queens. 

“ The presents consisted ¢ f some cotton prints, tobacco, two muskets, gunpowder, 
a large jar of rum, a three-feet looking-glass, and lastly, it having been sent especi- 
ally by the Government, he coat and three-cornered hat of a Chelsea Pensioner? 
The queens on seeing these gave way to a simultaneous expression of admiration, 
clapping their hands and screeching with delight, at the same time loudly calling 
out, as said the interpreter, for the king t» put them on. Giving way to this ont- 
break of opinion, his majesty removed the conical straw hat, allowing one of the 
ladies to place the other on his head; he then stripped off his Mandingo mantle, 
superseding it with the huge and shapeless coat just presented; and he now stood 
up aconfessed Che!sea Pensioner, to the extreme gratification ofhis numerous and 
laughing household. So embarrassing did the attentions of the queens appear, that 
in order to create a diversion in favour of the king, the interpreter was directed 
to advance the looking-glass; the effect of which was conclusive and sudden : 
in an instant the king was left, as i: were, a monument, solitary, but for those 
who lounged or played at its base; the queens rushed forward, like the masses 
ata Vauxhall exhibition, from sight to sight, and now to view faces and charms 
they probably never before had an opportunity of contemplating. : 

he struggle to occupy a front position of the glass was severe; which 
the king observing Je very unceremoniously pushed the ladies aside, placed a min- 
ister of state on cach side the looking-giass, then calling the q up in 
sion, allowed eacli a glance of herself as she passed by.— Spectator, 








Tue Kine or Hottanp’s Picrures.—To our report of last week 
we have now to add, that besides the pictures already mentioned as pur- 
chased for the Emperor of Russia, there were two other very rare and 
important works also bought for him. These were Nos. 45and 46, ‘‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi” and ** The Descent from the Cross” for 7,000 
florins ; the former a very splendid picture, in fine preservation, by 
Lucas de LeyJen, and the latter also an admirable composition placed 
under his name, but it may be doubted whether this be not an earlier 
work—possibly of his father. No. 47, an exceedingly fine portrait of 
A Lady of Quality,” by Holbein, was purchased for Baron Roths- 
child for 5,000 florins, and No. 48, by Holbein, a portrait of Sir Tho- 
mas More, was knocked down at 1,800 florins ; but this and several 
others of these old Flemish masters are believed to be bought for mem- 
bers of the Royal family of Holland.—There was also there, one pic- 
ture, the work of an eminent English artist which merits particular 
notice, namely, the well known Scotch scene of David Wilkie, called 
« The Family of the Distiller.” This picture excited most animated 
competition between amateurs and dealers of almost all nations, till it 
was finally knocked down at 10,100 florins to Mr. Grundy, of Liver- 

1.—In addition, we find 109. Paul ce la Roche, L'Amour Maternel. 
A very charming picture, 7,300 florins.—114, A. Scheffer.—Les Trois 
Mages. A fine design. Head excellent, 5,975 florins. 

The statuary did not fetch large prices, in consequence of the difficul- 
ty and risk of transporting, but a large portion of t e drawings realized 
very extraordinary sums. Of those of Raffaelle, we notice the follow- 





ly patronized by this country. 


was descried as far to windward as she could be within sight, standing under a 
press of sail to the South-east; chase was im:nediately given, and hopes were en. 
tertained that before sunset the Lynx would be in possession of a noble slaver ; 
for her apparent size justified the Supposition that she was one of those large ves- 
sels fitted out expressly to fight their way off the coast when laden with slaves. 








Prizes. _In declaring the former we have some very considerable hesi- 
tetion—in the latter, none at all. We believe Mr. Leutze’s “ The Knight 


The Lynx had the advantage in sailing, and by noon the ship had been very ma- 
terially neared ; but the hopes of har Being a fighting slaver were in preportion 


{ lessened ; although she evidently was a well-appointed ship, yet certain indica. 


While upon the passage to that island [Ascension], one morning a large ship -; 


ing :—Stuly for the Head of a Madonna; beautifally sketched with 
black chalk, 1.700 florins, Woodburn —Head of a Man. A noble design’ 
after nature, which he used on several — for St. Peter. It may” 
be questioned, however, whether this be not a very finely finished 


ansfiguration, 308 florins, Woodburn.—La Vierge aux 

{ oR 500 Lira Eathoven.—The Virgin and the Infant Jesus; on 
the left a Study for the Head of St. Joseph, 690 florins, For the Gal- 
lery of the Louvre; very fine. —An Evangelist holding a book in his 
hand. Drawn with pen and ink, 80 florins, Woodburn.—Study of a 
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a 
a Man, 350 florins, Rovs.—Study of a Head of a Warrior, 325 
| — Sek = Head of a young Man, 300 florins.—Study of Head of a 
young Girl in profile, looking towards Heaven, 350 florins. 
The following are also worth marking ;— noe 
8to15. Leonardo da Vinci—Eight Pictures containing Heads, of 
the size of nature, of 11 of the Apostles, which served as studies for his 
celebrated picture, “ The Last Supper ;” extremely fine, 8000, florins. 
Weimar.—18. Giulio Romano, Belshazzar's Feast, and three other his- 
torical subjects, 510 florins, Woodburn.—Raffaelle (?), Studies of Ara- 
besque at the Vatican, 300 florins, Mons. Van Kirk, for the Galleries 
of the Louvre. —Raffuelle (?), Study of a Man’s Head, 360 florins, Wood- 
burn. 
Canar Screw Steam Navication.—On Satarday an experiment of 
an interesting character came off in the presence of a considerable 
number of spectators, at the Canal Harbour, Portobello bridge. Its 
object was to test the applicability of a new screw-propeller to the pur- 
poses of canal navigation. Many attempts have been made from time 
to time to work canal boats by the aid of steam-power, but hitherto 
they have been attended with but questionable success, the motive 
agent being in every imstance applied so as to disturb the water vio- 
lently, thereby cause injury to the banks of the canal. To do 
away with this formidable difficulty Mr. O'Regan, the projector of the 
improved screw-propeller we are about to describe, brought his prac- 
tical knowledge of machinery into requisition, and with a degree of 
success which could scarcely have been looked for. The machinery 
connected with the propeller is of the simplest character, and occupies 
but a very limited space in the interior of the boat, whica has been 
built by Mr. O'Regan himself, without the least assistance from any 
quarter,.at an expense of 330/. It resembles, in size, shape, and gen- 
eral ce, the ordinary fiy-boats employed on our canals, end 
which have hitherto been worked by horses only. The steam is gene- 
rated by a vertical tubular boiler, to which an engine of six-horse 
wer is attached. The cylinder is 5§ inches in diameter and of 10) 
inches stroke, the pressure being 50 1b. to the square inch. A screw, 
2 feet 4 inches in diameter, and consisting of two arms, is mounted in 
the stern, immediately behind the rudder ; attached to which is a hori- 
zontal axle of considerable length, passing longitudinally through the 
bottom of the boat, as near the keel as practicable. A driving band, 
worked by a large wheel, causes this axle to revolve with great rapidi- 
ty—90 revolutions being produced in each minute, and four times as 
many revolutions of thescrew. The chief rity is the position of 
the axle and screw, the former of these g placed extremely low 
down, so as to enable the screw to work at a considerable depth in the 
fluid, an arrangement which materially augments the propelling pow- 
er, and at the same time causes as little commotion as possible in the 
upper stratum of the water. On Saturday, at half-past two o'clock, 
the trial took place. The boat, laden with a weighty cargo of passen- 
gers, quitted Portobello Harbour, and steamed her way bravely, ata 
varying from three tg five wiles an hour, as far as the first lock. 
ourney back was made at a still greater speed, a rate of five miles 
per hour being maintained throughout, and Mr. O'Regan undertakes 
to seoure an average speed of six miles an hour, or even more. When 
Fulton’s grand experiment came off upon the Hudson River five miles 
an hour was an average rate of motion obtained, yet even that speed 
was then looked upon as a wonderful achievement. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that, as time advances, a progressive 
movement will take place in the machinery now, through Mr. O'Re- 
gan successful enterprise. He 4 
The space occupied by the engine is only 3 feet 4 by 2 feet 6, and the 
width of the boiler is about 3 feet. The engine consumes 8 cwt. of coal 
per day, and the entire cost of the propelling, inclusive of fuel and the 
— of the enginemen and firemen, is, according to Mr. O’Regan’s 
estimate, only 4d a mile—while the cost per mile, where the motive 





power is supplied by horses, is no less than ls. 9d.—Saunder’s Vews- 
Letter. 

Tue Monks or Sr. Bernanv.—The Journal des Débats thus states 
the case of the Monks of St. Bernard :—*‘ By a decree of the month of 
December, 1847, the St. Bernard had a fine of 115,000 francs inflicted 
on it, payable in eight days. The provost replied that the properties 
of the institution being all, without exception, consecrated to the ser- 
vice of hospitality, nothing could be taken from them ; and that, never 
having died in political events, and nothing having called for vio- 
lent measures, the Monastery of St. Bernard protested against the de- 
cree. Thereupon, the Grand Council decreed that the properties of the 
Saint Bernard should be added to the properties of the state. The 
hos of the Simplon itself, which was built entirely by France, and 
Ww the Valais sold to the monks, was retaken and confiscated to the 
seller. The provost could only in protest : the Holy See and the 
French Government protested, the latter sus; the przyment 
of the annual subsidy which it had paid to St. Bernard, but’which it 
would not pay to a spoliating Government. On the other hand, when 
the delegates of Government of the Valais went to demand in Pied- 
mont that the properties of Saint Bernard should be given up, the Sar- 
dinian Government peremptorily refused. In this state things have re- 
mained for two years: pon i as we have said, the monks have exhausted 
their last resources, and will soon be obliged to disperse. At this 
moment they make a supreme appeal to the justice of their Govern- 
ment. We hope, from the change that has taken plae in public opin- 
ion in Switzerland, that it will be heard. : , 

In any case, the question is one of those which directly interest the 
French Government, and it belongs to France to make herself the pro- 
tectress of an institution, to the foundation, endowment, and mainten- 
ance of whichshe has contributed more than any other ceuntry in 
Europe. There is scarcely a reign in the history of France which has 
not been signalised by some mark of interest given to the Saint Ber- 
nard. In the midst of the successive transformations of European so- 
ciety, the monastery, menaced by cupidity and brigandage, was more 
than once saved by France. Under Louis XV. the differences between 
Switzerland, the Holy See, and Piedmont threatened to destroy for 
ever the work of St. Bernard de Menthon The King intervened, and, 
by his arbitral decision, caused the institution to be pensioned b 
France. This annual subsidy has since been constantly paid. Indeed, 
since 1860, the gifts of the Government have formed the fifth of the 
fortune of the Mount Saint Bernard.” Napoleon’s acts of favour to the 
monks, who did him yeoman’s service in his passage of the Great Saint 
Bernard, are wellknown. He established a branch of their order on 
the Simplon, and caused Dessaix’s monument to be placed at their 
hospice. ed 

Tue Sea Serpent acain.—The following curious statement appears 
in the Dublin Freeman :—Ono Thursday evening last, Mr. Walsh, of 
Sackvillestreet, Mr. Hogan of Sutton, and several other gentlemen, 
while enjoying a sail in the yacht of Mr. Hogan, had the additional and 
exciting pleasure of witnessing the evolutions of an enormous sea-mon- 
ster, which more resembled in shape and size the great sea serpent than 
any other living thing which any of the potions had ever before 
seen or heard described. Mr. Hogan's yacht was at the time the mon- 
ster appeared in view (inalf-past © p m.) sailing between Dalkey and 
Sutton. One of the gentlemen on board the yacht saw the monster at 
@ distance of about half a mile rushing with great impetuosity in a di- 
rection towards Howth Point. He immediately directed the attention 
of his companions to the strange visitor, and the whole party continued 
for se minutes to watch his movements and scrutinize his shape 
and dimensions. Several portions of the back were in view over the 
water and seemed to resemble ‘ the coils of a serpent,” to adopt the 
phraseology of one of the gentlemen who waited on us to describe the 
circumstance. The head was shaped not unlike that of an eel, and was 
borne aloft several feet out of the water. The speed at which he moved 

h the water was estimated at 20 miles an hour, and he left a 
wake such as t be caportet from a ship of several hundred tons 
The gentlemen who saw this monster computed his length at 100 feet ; 
and Mr. Walsh informs us that Mr. Hogan, who had been many years, 
at sea, was quite satisfied that the monster was not of the whale tribes 
and was not of a species heretofore known to mariners or described by 
naturalists. [These curious paragraphs generally come before the 
public during the recess of Parliament. } 








A very curious Anecpore or Bernaporre.—It was some time 
during the short peace of 1802 that a foreign gentleman came to Gib- 
raltar with letters of credit and introduction from a mercantile house 
in Italy to a house of business on the rock, the ostensible object of this 
visit being to open transactions between the two firms. The merchant 
of the rock having read the letters, received the bearer with cordiality, 
and made him welcome as an inmate in his house. The foreign mer- 
chant, when introduced by his host to the Governor, expressed, as must 
every stranger, astonishment at the stupendous works, betraying by bis 
observations the most profound ignorance of the science of fortitication, 
and at the same time expressing a natural wighrne | to “« see the lions,” 
which the Governor reall assented to, and introduced him to one of 





tions of the man of commerce at all he saw afforded no small amuse- 
ment to his conductor, who, after a day or two, tired with doing the 
civil, allowed the gentleman to rove about among the sentinels, to whom 
he soon became as familiar as un chien du regiment. The time of de- 
ture of the visitant was now close at hand, when one morning the 
itable Gibraltar merchant, who was in the habit of catering for 
himself, was on his way before breakfast to the fish-market, when he 
found that in haste he had put on a wrong hat. On taking it off to ex- 
amine it he recognized it as the hat of his guest. Something, however, 
unusual in its mL pape induced him to scrutinize it more closely, 
when he observed a double crown, concealed in which, to his astonish: 
ment, he found apa and elevations, with a most perfect reconnois- 
sance of the rock, made by the very simple gentleman who knew not 
the angle of the flank from the flanked angle of a bastion, nor could 
tell a ** horn-work” from a ‘‘ ram’s-horn.” Our Gibraltar merchant, 
keting the papers, hastened to lay the matter before the Governor. 
n the meantime, the foreign gentleman having missed his hat, suspect- 
ing that all was not right, and that by remaining a moment longer he 
should endanger his personal liberty, hurried down to the port, and, 
engaging with a boatman, was beyond the range of the s of the 
fortress, and on his way to Cadiz before his friend returned home. The 
person who thus escaped from the rock, on his arrival at Cadiz, cooll 
called on the British Consul, to whom he related the cause of his sud- 
den flight from the British fortress and the loss of his papers and draw- 
ings ; ‘* but, no matter,” said he, pointing to his forehead, ‘I have it all 
here, my name is Bernadotte” It will be remembered that at St. He- 
lena, Bonaparte mentioned the design he had of laying siege to Gibral- 
tar, with the mode of proceeding and the amount of furce to be em- 
ployed, and the result of which he was confident would have been suc- 
cessful, all, no doubt, planned from the information obtained from the 
man destiaed to wear the crown of Sweden.—Vaval and Military 
Gazette. 


Ten THovsann to One—Tue West Point Capets.—The little 
tand of grey-coats performed beautifully. This learning the trick of 
making ten thousand legs and arms move to the thinking of one brain, 
isa very picturesque process, though, as an actor in it, I should prefer 
some directly opposite system, which would give us the use of more 
brains for our legs and arms. Looked at from “the ranks,” indeed, 
the two professions of soldier and editor are in direct contrast in this 
respect—a soldier’s duty being but the ten thousandth of one man’s 
thinking, while an editor’s duty is to think for ten thousand. Since 
this has occurred to me, I have taken back a kind of sigh I remem- 
ber, while looking on at the parade, (for I fairly wished my drudged 
brain were under the cap of one of those handsome cadets, learning 
glory, with acommanding officer to think for me)—and [ shall use it 
as a lesson of content. Please remind me, when I next murmur at my 
lot, of the above mentioned difference {or this view of it) between ser- 
ving subscribers and serving one’s country. 

Speaking of grey coats, I understood, at the Point, that this classic 
uniform of the Military Academy is to be changed to a blue frock. It 
will be a sensible and embellishing alteration, and the cadets will look 
more like reasoning adults and less like plover in pantaloons—but what 
is to become of all the tender memories, ‘‘ thick as leaves in Val- 
lambrosa,” which are connected with that uniform only? What belle 
of other days ever comes back to the Point, without looking out upon 
the Parade from the window of the Hotel, and indulging in a dreamy 
recall of the losing of her heart, pro tem. on her first summer tour, to 
one of those grey-tailed birds of war? A flirtation with a grey coat at 
the Point is in every pretty woman's history, from Maine to Florida. 
Suppress those tapering swallow-tails! Why, it will bea moulting of 
the feathers of first loves, which will make a cold shiver throughout the 
Union. I doubt whether the blue frock, with its similarity to the 
coats of common mortals, will ever acquire the same mystic irresisti- 
bleness which has belon zed to that uniform of grey. The blue may be 
admired, but the pepper-and-salt of other days will be perpetuated in 
poems.—V. P. Willis,in the Home Journal. 








Faw. or A Lonvon Rartway Sratrion.—On Wednesday afternoon 
the 21st ult., an accident of an alarming and extraordinary character, by 
which one man lost his life and two or three others were more or less seri- 
ously injured, occurred at the Bricklayers’ Arms terminus of the South- 
Eastern Railway, in the Old Kent-Road. The porters, it would appear, 
were engaged moving a truck on one of the turn-tables under the er e 
shed which covers the station, when a train which was being slow 
shunted on an adjoining line of rails came unperceived upon them, om 
running into the truck when in a transverse position, forced it against 
one of the pillars that support the roof, and the result was that the 








his staf asa Cicerone. The extravagant wonder and puerile observa- 


whole of the roofing, constructed of iron and extending over an im- 
mense area, fell en masse to the ground, burying beneath its ruins, 
both men and carriages. 

It providentially happened that there was no passenger-train in the 
station, and that at the time of the accident not more than half a dozen 
men were at work in the shed, all of whom, with one exception, were 
protected from instantaneous death by the carriages around them$ 
one poor fellow, however, in attempting to find shelter under a gate- 
way, was struck by a falling beam, and unfortunately lost his life. In- 
spector Hanagan, of the M. division, with a large body of the force 
under his command, were shortly on the spot, and rendered effective 
assistance. This station was erected in 1844, on the site of one which 
had previously fallen, and where an accident of the same character 
occurred, also attended with loss of life. 





A Ciever Turer.—On Thursday, a man, dressed as a mechanic, 
went to a house in Brighton, walked upstairs, took a bed from the bed- 
stead, made it up in a bundle and brought it down into the passage. At 
that instant he heard somebody coming. Thereupon with admirable 
coolness he gavetwo or three loud % » on the wainscoting, and when 
in due time one of theinmates made her appearance, he said, ‘I’ve 
brought this bed.” “‘ Bed!” replied the woman, ‘ there’s no bed to come 
here ; you must have made amistake.” ‘I think not,” said the man; 
** thisis No. 15, isn’t it ?” ** Yes ; this is 15.” ‘* Then that is the num- 
ber master told me’ to bring it to.” ‘‘ Well,” said the woman, “ it’s 
wrong at any rate, so you'd better take it away.” ‘« 1f you say I’m to 
take it,” responded the thief, “‘ I had better do so.” and with that he 
took up the bed and walked off. Some time elapsed before it was dis- 
covered how completely the bed-owners had been done.—Brighton 
Guardian. 


Tue Lorp Bisnor or Monrreau.—The Right Rev. Dr. Fulford, 
first Bishop of Montreal, in Canada, the second son of the late Colonel 
Fulford, of Great Fulford, near Exeter, Devon, was born in 1803, and 
educated at Tiverton Grammar-School, from which he entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree of B.A. at the Easter term 
of 1824, and of which, in the following year, he was elected a Fellow. 
In 1832, he was preseated, by the Duke of Rutland, to the living of 
Trowbridge, in the diocese of Salisbury ; in 1843, removed to Crayton: 
in Cambridgeshire ; in 1845, was nominated by Earl Howe, minister of 
Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, where he continued until his recent appoint- 
ment to the newly created see of Montreal. Dr. Fulford is known, not 
only as an esteemed and laborious minister, but as an able writer. In 
1838 he published a volume of plain sermons on the * Ministry, Doe- 
trine, and Services of the Church;” in 1840, a second volume, under 
the same general title, on the ‘‘ Church and her Gifts ;’ and in 1841, 
an essay on the “* Progress of the Reformation in England,” and a re- 
print of two sermons by Bishop Sanderson At the Privy Council 
held at Buckingham Palace on Thursday week, the Bishop was pre- 
sented to her Majesty. His diocese extends over an area of 56,258 
square miles, has a population of 417,213, and but 44 clergymen. 

Our portrait (says the London Illus. WVews of the 24th ult.) is from 
a photograph by Kilburn, and from which Mr. Skelton has in hand an 
engraving, to be published in December, the entire responsibility of 
which he has taken upon himself, and the whole profits of which are to 
be placed at the disposal of the Colonial Bishops’ Fund, for the benefit 
of the churches in Montreal. 


The Venice Stdtuto of the 13th instant announces that Venice and 
Italy have experienced and irreparable loss. ‘‘ The celebrated Barbar- 
igo Gallery, known for ages, comprised, amongst other masterpieces, 
seventeen paintings of Titian,—the Magdalen, Venus, St. Sebastian ; 
the famous portraits of the Doge Barbarigo, of Philip XIV.,&c After 
the extinction of the Barbarigo family, Count Nicholas Giustiniani, the 
brothers Borbaco, and the merchants Beuetti. who became proprietors 
of the collection, presented it to the Government. The Viceroy Raniere 
offereed it for sale in 1847 to the Austrian Government which refused 
to buy it. It has been lately purchased by the Court of Russia for 
560,000 francs.” 


Costty Experiments.—BritTisH AND AMERICAN Steam Navi- 
GAtion Company.—The settlement and winding-up of the affairs of 








state that the proposed tal was 1,000,000/. in 10,000 shares 

each. Successive calls of 5/, share were made, and with .: 
ceeds the company constru and eqaipped the British and 
President, which made several voy between this country and th 
United States, but the latter vessel being lost and no profits made 
the company gave up business and sold the British . were 
made upon the shareholders to pay off liabilities, making, with the 
sums previously called,atctal payment of 60/. . The peti 
tieners state, that they have paid respectively £000. and 8,250) 5 to. 
wards the liabilities of the concern, besides the 60/. per share uno, 
50 shares each. It isnow sought, under the Act, to make those 
5. calls who have not paid, in order that those who have pai Awe 
than their equitable share may be reimbused, and as there are conflict 
ing claims among the creditors to distribute among them fairly the on), 
assets that remain, amounting to 650/. 7 





Tue TrautTH wm. ovur.—A Sabbatarian being requested a day or 
two since todo what he could to get the Post-office re-opened for Sun - 
day delivery of letters, made the following reply :—*I Kaos question - 
ed my conscience, and I really find I cant.” —Punch. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 94, sy C.H.S. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 93, 


White, Black, 
1. Ktto Q7 ch K moves 
2. R the B ch | Kt tks R 
3. Ktto Q4ch K moves 
4. Ktto B5ch K moves 
5. Kt to B 6 checkmate, 





Appotutuents. 


Augustus W Hanson to be H. M. Consul in the Republic of Liberia.—Hen ry 
John Murray, Esq., late British Vice Consul at Tangier, to be H. M. Consul in the 
Canary Islands.—The Earl of Chichester to be First and J. G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
to be Second Church Estates Commissioner.—The Lord Lieatentant of Ireland has 
nominated the Hon. Gerald Ponsonby and Maior Henry Ponsonby to fill jointly the 
office of private secretary to his Excellency, in the room of Mr. Corry Connellan, 
who has been appointed Inspector-General of Prisons.—The Duke of Wellington 
has been appointed by the Queen, Ranger and Keeper of St. James’s-park and 
Hyde-park, in the room of the late Duke of Cambridge.—Thomas Martin Mathews 
a member of the Executive Council of the Bahama Islands. Robert Alexander 
Thomson and Dr. William Kirkwood, members of the Legislative Council of the 
Bahame Islands.—Dr. B, F. Outram, C. B, is Knighted, 


Arup. 


Wak-Orrice, Avc. 23.—17th Reg. of Lt Drags.—Cor A Learmouth to be Lt, 
by pur, v Reed, wuo ret. 34th Reet of Fi—Capt T Bellew, from 5th Ft, to be 
Capt, v C W Randolph, who ret upon half-pay. 63d Ft—Ens E RC Sheldon te 
be Lt, by pur, v Fairtlough who ret. 68th Ft—Lt T De Courcy Hamilton to be 
Adj, v Nicol, who resigns the Adjcy only. 77th Ft—-Lt H Watts, from h-p. Unatt, 
to be Lt, (re-paying the difference) v O'Brien, pro; Ens H Kent to be Lt, by pur, 
v Watt, who ret. 88th Ft—Lt N Steevens, from 20th Ft, to be Lt, v Leatham, 
promoted, 


Unatracuep.—Lt J B Leatham, from 89th Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, AUG. 20.—RI Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt B Price te 
be Capt, vYoung. retired upon full pay ; First Lt A C Gleig tobe Sec Capt, v Price ; 
Sec Lt R Mackenzie to be First Lt, v Gleig. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, AUG. 26.—RI Regt of Artillery—First Lt the Hon. W 
C Yelverton tobe Sec Capt, v McQueen, dec. Sec Lt R H R Rowley to be First 
Lieut. v Yelverton. 

OEFICE OF ORDNANCE, AUG- 29.—RI Regt of Artillery—Mojor-Gen T Pater 
son to be Col Commandant, v Lt-Gen Worsley, dec. 

Tue New Cotonets.—General the Earl of Strafford, G.C.B., and 
G.C.H., appointed, from the 29th Regiment, to succeed his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge as colonel of the Coldstream Guards, 
entered the army on the 30th September, 1793. His lordship served 
with the 33d in Flanders and in Holland, in 1794 and 1795, and was 
wounded at Geldermalsen. Heserved with the 3d Guards in the expedi- 
tion to Hanover in 1805 ; toCopenhagen in 1807 ; and to Walcheren in 
1809. In the latter he was with the reserve, under Sir J. Hope, and 
commanded his advance, composed of the grenadier battalton of the 
Guards and a detachment of the 95th Rifles; in this command he charg- 
ed a detachment of Dutch troops, taking some officers and upwards of ® 
hundred men prisoners. In 1811 he joined the brigade of Guards in 
Portugal; and in September of that year he was nominated to the com- 
mand of a brigade, in the 2d division, under Lord Hill. He was present 
with it.in all the movements and affairs with the enemy in the south of 
Spain, and during the period of the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo he was de- 
tached in command to Idanha Nova with his own hrigade and some 
cavalry to observe the movements of a corps of the enemy commanded 
by General Foy, at Coria. Upon Lord Hill joining the main body of the 
army at the commencement of the campaign of 1813, he was engaged in 
the several actions at Vittoria, of the Pyrenees, of Pampeluna,(in which 
action he was wounded), in the crossing of the Nivelle and attack on 
the fortified camp, wounded and had two horses shot under him ; at Cam- 
bo, in driving in the enemy’s outposts and reconnitring the Tete du Pont, 
in the passage of the Nive and the affair before Bayonne, on Dec. 13, 
1813, when the second division was attacked by six divisions of the 
French army, commanded by Marshal Soult; in this action he hada 
horse shot under him. On the 15th February, at the commencement of 
the campaign of 1814, he was engaged with the rear guard of the enemy 
at Espelette, and on the following day was employed in the attack of 
the heights above Garris. He was in the subsequent actions of Orthes 
and Aire; and he repulsed the enemy at Garlin. He was also engaged 
with his brigade at the battle of Toulouse. He commanded a brigade 
of Guards at the battle of Waterloo. His lordship has received the gold 
cross and one clasp for Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, 
and the silver war medal and clasp for Toulouse. oe 
Lieut.General Lord Downes, K.C.B., the new colonel of the 29th Reg- 
iment, had his can commission dated the 31st of March, 1804. He wss 
appointed aide de camp to Sir John Cradock, whom he accompanied to 
Portugal in November, 1808, where Sir Jokn held the chief command 
until way, 1809, when he was succeeded by the Duke of Wellington,with 
whom Lord Downes continued as aide de camp and assistant military 
secretary during the whole war, and was present at the battles of Tala- 
vera (slightly wounded), Busaco, Fuentes d Onor, and El Bodon ; sieges 
ef Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, we 
the Pyrenees; siege of San Sebastian, battles of the Nivelle, Nive, an 
Toulouse (slightly wounded). His lordship has received the gold ow 
and one clasp, for Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse ; an 
the silver war medal and six clasps for Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca. 

Major General William Alexander Gordon, C.B., the new colonel of 
the 54th, served in Holland in,1799 ; at Walcheren in 1809 ; and in ~ 
Peninsula from 1810 to the end of that war in 1814, including the battle 








this company has been referred to the Master in Chancery Sir George 
Rose, on the petition of Henry Bainbridge and Charles Enderby, whe 





of Fuentes d’Onor, action at Arroyo de Molino, battle of Vittoria— 
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erely wounded in the left arm. Commanded s light battalion in the 

wrleas of the Pyrenees, battles of the Nive and St. Pierre (wo 

and horse killedunder him), actions of Hasparen and Hellette—wo 

in the right foot in forcing the enemy’s lines at Hasparen, Feb. 14, 

inl. Hehas received the gold medal for the Nive, and the silver war 

medal with two clasps for Fuentes d’Onor and Vittoria, 


Major General Alexander Thomson, C.B., the newly appointed col- 
opel of the 74th Highlanders. His first commission, dated . 28, 
1903. He accompanied the 74th to the Peninsula, landing at 
in January, 1810, and was present at the battle of Busaco, retreat to 
the lines of Torres Vedras, advance of the army on Massena’s retreat 
therefrom, acting at Foz d’Arouce (wounded), battle of Fuentes d’Onor, 
siege and capture of Ciudad Rodrige where he served as assistant en- 
gineer, for his services promoted to the rank of brevet major; siege 
and capture of Badajoz, where he served as assistant engineer, and was 
slightly wounded when leading about 800 men of the party that stormed 
sod took the Raveline of St. Roque, to reinforce the 3d division of the 
army, which had taken the castle; siege and capture of the forts of 
Salamanca, where he served as assistant engineer, and was slightly 
wounded ; battle of Salamanca (severely wounded); siege of Burgos 
and retreat therefrom ; served as assistant engineer and had the blow- 
ing up of the bridge at Villa Morial and the bridge at Cabeson en- 
trusted to him; battle of Vittoria, as second in command of the 74th; 
seige of St. Sebastian, where he served as assistant engineer, and for 
his conduct was promoted to the brevet rank of lieutenant colonel : 
pattle of Nivelle, passage of the Bidassoa, and battle of Orthes, besides 
several skirmishes with his regiment at Alfiates, Villa de Pastores, Al- 
bidous, and other places. He has received the gold medal for St. Se- 
pastian, and the oliver war medal with nine clasps, for the other bat- 
sles and sieges. 


Navy. 


Gvarp SariPs.—At Portsmouth, the J/lustrious, old 72 amen 10 guns), is 
to be relieved by the Britannia, 120; at Devonport, the Agincourt, old 72 (mount- 
ing 10 guns) to be relieved hy the St. George, 120; at Sheerness, the Wellington, 
ald 72 (mounting 10 guns), to be relieved by the Monarch, 84; at Chatham, the 
Poictiers, old 72 (mounting 10 guns), to be relieved by the Cumberland, 70. 

AppoiInTMENTS.—To the Portland, 50, at Plymouth, for the flegof Rear Adml. 

Fairfax Moresby, C B, for the Pacific station, Capt H Chads (son of Captain H D 
Chads, C B,of HMS Excellent), late of the Styx steam sloop, Commr J Prevost, 
Parser W B V Farror, Flag Lt F Moresby, Lts J A Shears, M Lowther, F D 
Rich, andG H Parkin. Surgeou R Stevenson.—To the St George, 120, at De- 
vonport, Admiral’s Sec’y, H D P Cunningham, Surgeon, J Browne, M D.—To the 
Cumberland, 70, at Chatham, Surgeon W Gunn, M D.—To the Poictiers, 72. Lt 
R Williams.—To the Flamer, steainer, Lt H Kelham.—The T'artarus, steamer, 
Lt Comg, Sir Godfrey Webster, Barz. has arrived at Woolwich from the Mediter- 
ranean, and will be paid off.—Comm Wodehouse, of the Phenix steam-sloop, was 
at Ascension, July 7, where, on survey, the boilers of the steamer had been con- 
demned. Comm. Wodehouse has resigned the command, and Comm. Lysaght 
having been appointed, has proceeded in the Niger to relieve him.—Lieut H M 
Elliott is coming home in command of the Alabatross, 12, from the East Indies.— 
Tue vacant appointment of inspecting-commander of the coast-guard, casued by 
the death of Comm Morritt, has been given to Comm J A Macdonald. 

ADMIRALTY, Ava. 16.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut W Grigor Sut- 
her to be Capt, v Capt J Dowman. ret. 
ArremptT or 4 Brazinian Staver To Run Down H.M.S “ Pua- 

NIX,” ON THE Coast or Araica.—‘‘On the morning of the 13th of 

April, whilst ‘ dodging’ about on our cruising ground, the exciting cry 
of ‘Sail, oh! from the mast-head induced us to get up steam, and make 
all possible sail in chase. She was about fourteen miles off when first 
seen, and running toward us under all studding-sails; but no sooner 
did she perceive we were an English cruiser (and a steamer to boot), 
than‘she took in every studding-sail, and hauled dead on a wind, which 
soon convinced us what she was. We chased her from one o’ciook until 
eight ae when, after dropping six or eight 68-pound shot ‘ uncom- 
fortably’ close te her, she hove to, and showed a light over the stern, 
it being very dark (in fact, the last two hours of the chase were so 
dark, we were afraid we should lose sight of her); however, we ranged 
up alongside of her to leeward, when the scoundrels, driven to despera- 
tion at their being captured, put her helm up, and filled, and ran right 
into us (no doubt, thinking we were a paddle-wheel steamer, with the 
intent of damaging the wheels). However, our old craft (ugly as she 
is) bore the shock nobly: she struck us on the starboard bow, and on- 
ly carried away a few of our shifting bulwarks and a little iron-work ; 
her jib and flying-jib-boom, with all the sails and gear attached, she 
madeus @ eye of first, by breaking them short off, and leaving them 
on board of us ; she then gradually dropped astern, close alongside of 
us(we had a great deal of way on us at the time, although the engines 
were stopped immediately), when the gear she was hanging by inboard 
of us dragged her foretop-gallant-mast, top-gallant-sail, and royal andy 
maitop-mast, with all the gear and sails attached, over the side. She 
then dropped astern clear of the ship, a perfect wreck, her bowsprit 
completely unshipped, lying over her starboard bow; her masts gone 
a the board, lower masts pag se and her cutwater and bows com- 
pletely knocked to pieces, and leaking like a sieve. We immediately 
sent @ well-manned and armed boat, in charge of our first-lieutenant, 
to take possession of her, took her own crew out (who were landed next 
day), and, in consequence of the crippled and unseaworthy state she 
was in, held a survey onher next day, and burnt her. On first board- 
ing her, we found a large poopoo tub, with a small spar placed in it, and 
a lantern, all ready to put overboard to deceive us, lashed to the top of 
the spar in the tub, imagining we should take it for the vessel and go 
after it; but, unfortunately for them, we had been too long in the 
‘ Bights,’ and were mot to be duped so easily, although (as some of our 
brother cruisers know too well) they often do such things as their last 
hope. The Pheniz, up to June, had taken eight slavers, and was then 
on her way to the south coast, where we have no doubt she will give 
plenty more slavers the same opportunity as she did the Dos Amigos, 
of testing their solidity against ‘ Engtish oak.’ We heartily wish her 


3 Ovituary. 


Tse Rev. Dr. Jupson.—The death of this widely-knowu and eminently de- 
voted Missionary is announced in letters by the Hibernia to have taken place on 
the 12th of April, on board of the French brig Ariotide, bound to the Isle of Bour- 
bon, in which he had taken passage for the benefit of his health. His remains 
were committed to the deep on the evening of his death. For some time past the 
health of Dr. Judsoa, which had been seriously impaired for several years, has 
been known to be in an yee y aa, Fa and the news of his decease accordingly 
will not come as an unlooked for blow upon his wide circle of friends. Dr. Judson 
was the son of Rev. Adoniram Judson, a Congregational Clergyman in Plymouth 
county, Mass. He received his collegiate education at Brown University, with 
the original intention of pursuing the profession of the law, but experiencing a 
gs change in his religious views soon after his graduation, he entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover. a his residence at this institution, a profound 
apse in Foreign Missions was awakened among the students, which resulted in 
— determination to devote his life to the missionary service. Leaving his native 

and, among the first Missionaries sent forth by the American Board, in company with 
Samuel Nevill, Luther Rice, and Samuel Nott, he arrived in Calcutta, in 1812. In 
consequence of studies during the voyage, he was led to change his opinions en the 
subject of baptism, and a short time after his landing, received the rite of immer- 
= from the hands ofone of the English missionaries resident in Calcutta. His 
Sermon on that occasion, which produced a deep impression on the religious world, 
yi master-piece of logical argument, Scriptural research, and grave eloquence. 
ter connecting himself with the Baptist denomination, he selected the Burman 
empire as the seat of his future labours—at which post he has remained, with 
scarcely an interval of relaxation, for nearly forty years. His efforts and suffer- 
ings in the prosecution of his mission are well-known. He was a man of high and 
= pre hearin ed remarkable self-reliance, of more than common mental a ility, 
pe a He ha to the performance of his duty, almost without a parallel in modern 
look for ~ ad all the elements of a hero in his composition, and whoever would 
= pr carthrhe gs apecimen of a life consecrated to noble, ideal aims, inspired with 
pele” simment romantic self-devotion, and daily exercising a valiant en- 
onthe or -_ * of attainment than that which animates the soldier amid the 
hearted missionary of B ve gag ow and beautiful history of the lion- 


Mr. Ley, CLERK oF Tux House oF ComMons.—In our obituary of yes 
: — ter- 
day wae ee re death of Mr. John Henry Ley, clerk of the oon of Com- 
eg * pets which office he has executed for the lengthened period of 29 
July 1801. hen pears with the House of Commons dates from the 2nd of 
public le cy the — resolved that, in consideration of the increase of the 
pres oath aot th oo of this House be permitted to appoint an addi'ional 
this neaion, fo aan © table.” Mr. Hatsell offered this appointment to the subject of 
< oes heme pti» my ra of the valuable services of his uncle, Mr. Ley, who was 
duties of second 4 ~ eputy-clerk of the House. Mr. J.H. Ley siivaed the 
a wiy-alerk, and i assistant until 1814, when, upon the death of his uncle, the 
offes of clerk-assi . Phe motion of Mr. Dyson to that office, he succeeded to the 
sell, aud the mere ~y ol &i eduties of which he performed until the death of Mr. Hat- 
ofthe Patentoffice of Under-clerk of the Pein en received the men 
Cc r © Yarliaments, to attend upon the House o' 
moan Ahan = sie flee is usually designated, the clerk of the Heuse of Com- 
fon 4 gether Mr. Ley has served the House of Commovs without intermis- 


Ley generally resided on his 


sion for a — of 49 years. During vhe recess Mr. 


ehill, in the parish of Renn, in Devonshire, where he was much res- 


pected. He married on the 23rd of October, 1809, Lady Frances Dorothy Hay, 


the second daughter of George, seventh Marquis of Tweedale, by whom he leaves 
one surviving daughter and five sons. Mr. Ley was abenc the Middle Tem- 
ple, and a magistrate for the county of Devon.— T'imes. 

Mr. Percevat Baxxs.—The intelligence of the death of Perceval W. Banks 
will be heard by all who knew him with the deepest sorrow. The world at large, 
who admired the sportive fancy, classical eloquence, and kind yet firm criticism of 

“Morgan Rattler,” for many a year gone by in Fraser in the other month- 
ies, feeling, no doubt, some regret at the ear} decease of one so gifted, can but 
little imagine what a void will be left in the life of those who were his intimates 
and friends. We say his early decease, for surely at 45 death is somewhat pre- 
mature, and he was nota man to be lightly spared. One of the chosen, but fast 
diminishing band who surrounded — in all the erratic light of his literary suc- 
cess, Mr. Banks bore no small! resemblance in many respects to that ill-fated 
genius. Like Maginn he was an accomplished scholar and a perfect gentleman— 
variously endowed by nature, highly cultivated by study, of quick feelings, and 
with a warm and generous heart; like him, too, in addition to a social and ardent 
temperament, which rendered him the delight of every convivial assemblage, he 
essed a large share of that improvidence which unfortunately characteri 
fis elover countryman. What a cruel Nemesis is that same improvidence. It 
condemned this able and high-spirited man, this delightful companion, this chival- 
rous and large-hearted gentleman to a career of toil and labour from which he 
could earn but little profit and less reputetien. He had every qualification for a 
successful advocate, exe perhaps, in the lower walks of the profession; but he 
had never had time to make a figure in Westminster Hall. He bad every quali- 
fication for a first rate writer; but he spent his days in the dark barness of news- 
papers and magazines. The last things we have seen of his were translations of 
some of Horace's Odes, in Fraser, marked by some of his usual felicity — Weekly 

Chronicle. 


Sim Martin A. Sure, Bant.—The venerable President of the Royal Academy, 
whose death was noticed last week, had aequired considerable emineuce as a por - 
trait painter. He became an Associate of the Academy in 1798, was elected a 
Roya! Academician in 1800, and succeeded Sir Thomas Lawreuce in,the Presi- 
dent’s chair, on which oceasion he ‘eceived the honour of Knighthood. He was 
also anhonorary member of the Hibernian Academy, and of the Academies of 
New York, Charleston, and Philadelphia. It was not only in painting that Sir 
Martin Shee gained distinc ion. As a poet, he achieved considerable reputation 
by his “ Rhymes on Art,’’ “ Alasco,” a tragedy, &c., and is immortalized by Byron 
in the followinglin s— 

And here let Suge and genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
To guide whose hand the sister Arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s or the painter’s line; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 

The t’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 

Sir Martin married, in 1797, Mary, eldest daughter of James Power, Esq,., of 
Youghall, county Cork, and had three sons and three daughters.—The above is 
from a London paper, and notwithstanding its flattering tone, we recollect that, 
on the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, the late President's position was held scarce- 
ly to warrant his appointment. He scarcely expected it himself. Some wag on 
the occasion publiched this couplet, in allusion to his double accomplishments — 

See Painting crowns her sister Poesy : 
The world is all astonished—so is Shee. 


Tue Ricut Hon. CHaRLes ARecTHNOT.—The official service of Mr. Arbuth- 
not, whose death was mentioned in our last week’s columns, extended over a 
leugthened period: so far back as 1793 he was appointed Précis Writer in the 
Foreign Office ; and became, subsequently and successively, Charge d’ Affaires in 
Sweden, Consul-General at Lisbon, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in Sweden, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Ambassador co 
Turkey, First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and finally, in 1828, Chancel- 
lor of the Dachy of Lancaster. He was sworn of the Privy Council in 1804. The 
right hon. gentleman was born in 1767, the son of John Arbuthnot, Esq., by his 
wife, a daughter of J. Stone, Esq., of London, banker, and niece of Archbishop 
Stone, Primate of Ireland. His grandfather, George Arbuthnot, Esq, who held 
a commission in Queen Anne’s Guards, derived descent from an ancient Scottish 
family. Mr. Arbuthnot married, first, adaughter of William Clapcott Lisle, Esq.; 
and, secondly, Harriet, daughter of the Hon. Henry Fane, which latter lady died 
in 1834. 

Tue Dowacer Lapy WeENLocK.—Maria Dowager Lady Wenlock was widow 
of Rubert Lord Wenlock, and sister of the late opulent William Joseph Denison, 
Esq., of Denbies, M. P. for Surrey, who died not very long since, bequeathing his 
immense fortune to (the son of his elder sister, the Marchioness Conyngham) his 
nephew Lord Albert Conyngham, now Lord Londesborough. Her roe oe 
marriage to the late Lord Wenlock, then Sir Robert Lawley, occurred about fifty- 
seven years ago. It produced no issue. Lady Wenlock became a widow in 1834, 
and survived until the 20th ult. The next brother of her deceased husband is the 
= acral ‘ad Francis Lawley, Bart.; and the youngest, Paul Beilby, now Baron 

enlock. 

Viscount Newark.—His Lordship, who died on the 234d ult., after a long ill- 
ness, was elder son of the present Earl Manvers, and grandson of Charles, the first 
Peer, who inherited the great estates of his maternal uncle, the second Duke of 
Kingston. Lord Newark was born 2nd September, 1805; and married, 16th Au- 
gust, 1832, Emily, second daughter of Lord Hatherton. As Viscount Newark 

ied without issue, his brother Sydney-W illiam-Herbert is now Viscount Newark, 
and heir-apparent of the noble house of Pierrepont. 

M. De Batuzac.—French fiction has lost one of its most forcible, fertile, and 
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d to the last day of Feoruary. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE PATTISON, M.D., Profe of he 
deal Anatomy. , ’ ssor of general, descriptive, and sur. 
MARTYN PAINE, M.D.. Professor of Materia Medic and Therapeutics. 
simmane 8. BEDFORD, M.D., Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
ilcren. 
JOHN W. DRAPER, M D., Professor of Chemistry end Physiology. 
ELISHA BARTLETT, M.D., Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 
SAMUEL D. GROSS, Professor of Surgery. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy—W1LLIAM DARLING, MD. 


The Faculty, it will be seen, have added the department of Physiolo: ' 
Chemistry, and Prof. Draper will, in future, in edditton to his regular Gente af Chemiet 
xive two evening Lectures on Physiviogy. The advantage of this arranyemen must be ob: 
vious lo every one. , 

The Professor of Anatomy will also d: liver an additional lecture in bis department at an 
evening hour. In order to afford ample opportunities to their pupile for studying disease 
practically, the Faculty have determined to open three weekly cliniques : 


1st. A Surgical and Medical clinique, to be held by Prof. Gross, on Saturdays, 

2d. An Obsiewic clinique, to be every Mo under the di. ection of Prof. Bedford. The 
most ee Goomnee of wore ~ Cc - ob My brought before the class, and fully 
lectured u rofeseor. e class w o have an avundant supply of Midw 
cogs foe atendod gk the hones fie Faia Wednesday under the diecioe 0 

Sd. A ical r clinique will be held eve ‘ ay under the direction 
Profs. Bartlett and Pattison. a ’ # 

In addition to these means of studying disease, the New York Hospita), the Bellevue Hos- 
pital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, the vatious Dispensaries and _Infirmaries are all accessible 
to the student. Clinical Insiruction is given every day at the New York Hospital. 

‘The disseeting-room will be open on the Ist day of October, and an ample suppy of the 
material will be ided. 

Fees for the ful! Course of Lectures, $105; Matriculation fee, $5; Practical Anatomy, $5: 
Graduation fee, $30. 

The commencement will take place early in Merch. 

JOHN W. DRAPER, M.D. 
. Secretary of the Faculty, 38 Fourth street. 

P. S.—Good hoard from $2 50 to $3 per week. Students on arriving in_town will please 
call at the Medical College, 659 Broadway, and ask for the Janitor, Mr. Tallman, who will 
conduct them to boarding houses. sept 14—3t 








GEORGES P. PUTNAM’'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THIS WEEK 


RURAL HOURS; BY ALADY. Third edition, inl vol. 12mo., cloth, $1,265. 

‘““We commenced this work and finished it, in a state of quiet but perfect delight.”—Coe- 
lumbian, 
DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. No.23. Priceé cents. 
THE +; BY THE AUTHOR OF “KALOOLAH.” Third edition, 12mo. 
cloth, $1,25. 

“Ttisanarrative of wonderful attractions : once begun it must be read till finished.”— 
Boston Atlas. 
THE COMPANION—AFTER DINNER TABLE TALK. 


By Chetwood Evelyn, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Witha portrait of Sydney Smith. This 
work is devoted to a selection: f curious rendings from choice matters; somewhat on the 
Dian of Southey’s Commonplace 
MR. COUPER’S DEERSLAYER. 

The author’s revised edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. Forming part of the uniform series, 
including the Sea Stories, and Leatherstocking tales. Volumes already published—The 
Spy, Pilot, Red Rover, Ways of the Hour, &c. ; 12mo, cloth, $1,25 each. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND’S MUSIC. 

bscribers res: ly call the attention of the public to the subjoined letters from M. 

Bavedict — Signor etti.” The subscribers have claimed to be the suthorized agents for 

the publishing of the Jenny Lind Music, ‘The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
Lain. 


datten Cae g 8. C. JOLLIE, 3°0 Broadway. 
FIRTH, PUND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 


London, August, 1850, 





To Samu. C. Jovuir, Esq. 
Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung by 
Malle’ Jenny Lind in America; alec all the music composed or sung by us during our so- 


} States, 
ase ae [Signed] JULES BENEDICT, 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 


To Sam. C. Jour, Esq. New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 
— ify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 
oitauladoumsed Firth, Pond & Co., is the only authorized edition published, and fur- 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT... 
septl4 





NEW YORE “ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
sept 4—ly 





DANCING ACADEMY. 


NO. 695 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MADAME & MR. CIOCCA. 


Jel Th. 





ME. CIOCGCA, the , whose reputation has long been established in 
‘ i pean Theatr nd in every city of the Union, has the honour to 
the principal Ruropean Thesires, a she intends to opena DANCING ACADEMY, 





popular authors, by the recent death of M. de Balzac, which our foreign contem- 

raries have justannounced. We will not here attempt to offer a chronicle of 
the literary works of this voluminous and vivid writer. It will be enough to state 
here that M. de Balzac was a native of Touraine, by some years older than the 
present century. He was educated at co'lege, and pene passed at once into the 
whirl of Parisian literary life; for many years writing and publishing obscurely 
ander the scudonyme of Horace de St. Aubin,—and only in 1829 signing his 
“Peau de Ghagrin’ with the real name which was subsequently to become so fa- 
mous. His earlier tales, so far as we recollect them, were comparatively crude 
and hasty sketches, lacking truth and distinctive character. To some writers, 
however, this profusion of attempt by way of preparation, is necessary—ripening 
in place of exhausting their faculties. hile a Scott comes at once to his meridi- 
an as a novelist in “‘ Waverley,’—a Thackeray tries his hand year after year on 
this and the other combination ere he arrives ata “ Vaniiy Fair.” It is the ca- 
reer not before, but after the arrival which marks the place of the author; and 
among some hundrec novels which succeeded the proclamation of M. de Balzac’s 
identity, we need but mention “ Le Pére Goriot,” “La Femme de Trente Ans,”, 
(that most exquisite picture of Beauty in the afternoon of her charms and triumphs 
—still charming, otill wiamphant !) “ Eugéne Grandet,” and ‘‘ Un Grand Homme 
de Province a Paris,” as indications of the richness uf the vein, when once, by 
experiment, and after difficulty and with experience, it was opened. Greater 
power has rarely been put forth in fiction than the above works display. It is true 
that we have in them too much of the anatomy of bad passions and false morals, 
(the fault of the author, or of the society depicted by him ?) but withal such a clear- 
ness of vision—such a direct attack on our sympathies or antipathies—such a 
mastery over the craft of story-telling, as enthral us with a fascination the like of 
which is rarely evoked on this side of the Channel. Though we are grieved— 
pained—revolted—we are still held as fast by one of M. de Balzac’s novels as was 
the Wedding Guest by the “ Ancient Mariner” till the tale was told out. For 
the moment the prodigious fecundity of M.de Balzac may have stood in the way 
of his gaining a high literary reputation ; but it is assured, we think, for the tu- 
ture, in right ef the works specified and some dozen besides.—Tempted by the 
Ss which attend theatrical success in Paris, M. de Balzac frequently, of 

ater days, tried the stage: but there he kept his repulsiveness, without makin 

any dramatic effect. It is as a novelist that he must live inthe history of Frenc 
literature of the nineteenth century: before M. Sue the social, and M. Paul de 
Kock the comical,—betwixt M. Hugo, the poet-romancer, and M. Dumas, the manu- 
facturing poet, 

In London, after a very severe illness, in the 43d year of his age, Sir Charles 
Vincent Loraine, Bart.—Sir Charles Blois, Bart., of Cockfield-hall, Suffolk, in the 
85th Fae of his age, deeply regretted by all his friends.—At Liverpool, Thomas 
Dodd, in the 80th year of his age, author of the ‘‘ Connoisseurs’ Repertory.” —On 
Sunday, the 25th insi., at the house of his father, Sir Robert Campbell, Bart., in 
Argyll-place, Sir E. A. Campbell, C. B., late of the Bengal Military Service, aged 
49.—O 4 Sabre at Pendennis Castle, Cornwall, Capt. Farquhar M. Campbell, 
4th (the King's Own) Regiment, youngest son of the late Colunel Ronald Camp. 
bell, of Craignish, aged 36.—Alexauder Magnay, Esq., late Captain 69th Regiment. 
—Mr. Jonn Langford Pritchard, the well-known manager of the York theatrical 
circuit, and, under Mr. Macready‘s management, leading actor at Covent-Carden 
Theatre, and since at Dublin and Edinburgh, died, after a long and painful illness, 
on the Sth ult., aged 52. He was, for many years, the honorary secretary to the 
— Theatrical Fund. His remains have been interred in the Leeds Ceme- 
tery.—Charles Ince, Esq., formerly of the 8th or King's) Regiment, and of the late 
ist Royal Veteran Battalion.— At the Villa Lorenzi, Florence, J. R. Matthews, 
Esq., formerly H. M. Consul-General in Portugal.—At Larkbere-house, near Ot- 
tery St. Mary, in the 8lst year of his age, Hugh Hill, Esq., Pa Commissary- 
General, formerly Colonel of the Battle-Axe Guards.—At Tun ridge Wells, 
George Richard Robinson, Esq., M.P. for Poole, and late Chairman of Lloyd's, 
aged 69 years.—The Hon. Catherine Perceval, eldest daughter of the late Lord 
Arden, in her 63d year.—At Weymouth, Sir William Lewis George Thomas, 
Bart-—At Paris, Major Henry Robert Thurlow, aged 46. 





a. 


ENGLISH WAX NIGH’ MORTARS. 


O burn’ and 0 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot just re- 
ceived by DELLUC & Cu., Pharmaceutical Chewists, 581 Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 
cor. 20th street, and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed French Oil, 
for and description of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the or 


FCOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 

DELLUC & CO have constantly on hand alarge variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
Also, the following new conve _Bucstiae, a Preach’ preparetion, mede fiom baked ‘ 
Semolina of Rice, Kacahout des Arabes, made from Cocoa deprived ofits oil, English Pow- 
dered Biscuits, &c, &c. 561 Broadway, 2°0 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lee Creams, Kc. 

DELLUC & CO. have just prepared a fresh supply of their well known Concentrated 
Flavoring Extracts, such’ as Vanilla, Bitter-Almond, Raspberry, Strawberry, Fines Apple, 
Sweet-Orange, Nectarine, Peach, Lemon, Chocolate, Coffee, Rose, &c For sale whole- 
sale and retail, at 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, corner 2b street, and 2 Park Row. 

ret if 





prize the public, that. hav ae 

September. Saloons, jocated at 695 B way, are 

ou ee aes iy ¢ posit nint a part of the city, the ‘gre « con to 
the fashionable society of New York. hey will be open every day, and at all hours. for 
classes and private lessons. Private lessons will also be given in families and boarding 
schools, 

MMe. CIOCCA will neglect nothing to give satisfaction to all persons wishing to 

ize her Academy. Her asa da , and her perfec' mathod, are a sure guarant ee 
of the excellent manner in which she will teach ali the most modern i pro- 
duced wn Paris or A class will be reserved twice a week furchildren. Apply for 
circulars and information at all the Music stores of New York, or at the Dancing Academy, 
695 Broadway. sept 14—2t 








VERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
| et Steamship will depart with the Mails for Eu pe, positively on 
snes eee ntl ald for. -» from her berth at the foot of 
No berth secured un! r. 
freight or passage. unequalled accommo?ations for ele; or comfort. A 

ae ee EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street 
All letters must pass through the Post Office. f 

The Steamer 4TLANTIC will succeed the Pacific, and sail Saturday, October 12th 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
Incorporated for the promotion of the Fine Arts in the United States. 

ALLERIES [497 Broadway] will be open to the public on and after the 5th inst. 
Tes daitock heir 9 o'clock Par Admission Free. P 
The wa!ls are hung with upwards of Hundred Paintings already purchased for dis- 
tribution. The number will be as the subscription list advances. Twenty copies 
in bronze of the Filatrice, a graceful statuette by Brown; six bronze busts of Washington by 
Kneeland ; marble Statuary and bronze Medals, &c. &c., are also among the works to be 


Hae of 1850 for each subscription of $5, in addition to ashare in the distribution of the 


above works are entitled to a set of the following works of Art, viz: 

I. Tosuch nuu.bers of the Monthly Bulletin as may be issued after the date of their re- 

spective gubscriptions. _ ps i spd "oe each No, containing 16 pages of 
: ns each of rea r relating ta Ar ; 

ot Toa Print from the fine Line Engraving, by Burt, from Leslie’s celebrated painting of 

Anne Page, Slender and Shallow—size 20 1-2 by 16 3-4 inches. 

IIl. To a set of five Eugrevings fa Line executed in the highest style, after Cole’s Dream 
of Arcadia, Edmond’s new Scholar, Leautze’s Image Breaker, Durand’s Dover Plains, and 
Woodville’s Card Players. Sizes 71-2 by 10 inches each. 

Members for 1249. or of any previous years. who have not obtained their Engravings, &c. 
are requested to apply for them at the Galleries. septé ; 


JENNY LIND’'S PORTRAIT. 
ED on Steel, by a celebrated London Artist. The most correct and beautifu 
Caaeee plished a for the Drawing-room Table, Ladies’ Portfolio and Scrap- 
Books, painted ou a beautiful enamelled card, inches by 7, or on fine paper, proofs, ten 
cents each. £6 0 per 100to the Trade. 
Just Published by JOHN NEAL, 56 Carmine st. and 
119 Fulton street, New York. 














(eg Wented 10 boys of genteel appearance and good address. sept 6—4t 
GOVERNBSS. 
7 - a family residing in Toronto, Canada West, a Governess who is thorough 
ws Sieotet to teach Music and French, with History, ee the usual rou 
tine of'a sound English education. A French lady of P ples would not be ob- 


rotestant 
jected to. Address W. Box 39, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West. Paid tu the wd , 





3 N will re-open her Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, at 21 
M -* & Beck Monday, Oth September. aug 31—4t 


3 dations 
WANTED.—A respectable English woman, with good recommen) 
te ofa situation by applying at this office. 
~~ announces that her SCHOOL, No. 10 Grammercy Park, 
Mires BAI No. wi So vcepenea September 9h j second Monday.) Creme 
be obtained at Messrs. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner of Nassau and y es a 
Messrs. C. S. Francis & Cos, 252 Broadway, 


: .—Aan English lady, who is accustomed to teach and instruct in all the usua 
WY Anite of t lad ve education, wishes to obtain @ situation 0s teacher in a ~ 
ble family. Terms known on application. Apply to the Editor. y 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
LATE ADDITIONS, 


Coleridge’s Essaye—2d series of “The Friend’ 
pao rents Ia Poem. } 
sin Mem ‘ 

Washin Allston’s Letiers and Poems. 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater and Suspiria. 
Leigh Hunt's Autobiography 
Beattie’s Life of T. Campbell. 2 
Francis’ Characters of the Stoc xchange. 
Sydney Smith’s Moral Philosophy. 

ckerman’s Optimist. 
Tne Lorguette, 2d Edition. 
Rural Hours, by @ Lady 
Downing’s Country Houses. 
Davie’s Logic of Mathematics. 
Siche.’s Spectacies ; their uses and abusee. 


Wit) alMother new publication= of interest. 


























aug. 4 
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MASTERPIECE OF THE 19h CENTURY. 
THE MONK KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN, 


A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 
Py be agit i e i : 
By ey Knig At deorable oe ¥2: Farmer Author of 
the land where the cypress and myrtle 
- Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of \he vulture aud the love of the turtle ’ 
Now melt into sorrow— now madden to crime ! 
“ Where the virgins are soft as the roses twine, 
And all save the spirit of man is divine; 
Tis the clime of the Past, ’tis the jand of the sun— 
Can be smile on such deeds as bis children have done ? 
O41, wild asthe acc’n's of lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear and the tales which they te}!!” 
The celebrated author of “‘ Wacousta” and ‘‘ Ecarte ”. has chosen a new subject and a 
new field; one in which his pre-emiuent talents shise forth in ali theirlustre. He has pro 
duced a book rich in incident, gorgeous iu scenery, and singularly beautiful indetail We 
predict that it will create the greatest sensation of anything written for many aday, Who 
that has read of the siege of Jerusalem, the storming of Ascalon, the battle of Tiberias, and 
of the well-fought fields of Palestine, where Godfrey De Bouillon, Count Raymond, and the 
liot-hearted Richard, perfurmed miracles of valour, bat will hail with pleasure the appear. 
ance of a work portraying these scenes and depicting these characters. Verily, this is a book 
to make the blood tingle in one’s veins, and to course witha rapid circulation, through sym- 
pathy with the actors here brought palpably home to each sense, The time is chosen whea 
in thet distant land licentionsuess ran riot through all ranks, from the princess to the peasant 
The author's views are peculiarly his own, and though we do not agree with h'm in many of 
them, we liave fe}: i’ our duty to publish them without alteration. The struggles of the pure, 
and holy Monk Knizht, with the fierceness of his own passions, and the blandishments of 
the beautiful 3yren who surround him, and who in the end prove too powerful for a warm 
and passionate nature to withstand, thou.h aided by the cold philosophy of the Swics, are 
most vividly portrayed ; and then what a striking and beautiful eontrast in the female char 
acters, between the lovely, the melting and tender Zuliema, ever ready to pour the richness 
°f her love upon the object of her adoration, and the noble, majestic, impassioned and soul- 
subduing Lady Ernestina,and the humble yet beautiful Henrietta. We fear, however, the 
Major will have to suffer some at the hands of his “ Ladye Love,” or rije a tilt ‘‘alaou, 
trance” with some obstinate caviller, who wil! presume to discredit the existence of a pas- 
sion so enduring as that of the Lady Ernestina, or the consummation of a revenge so deadly 
as thatof Abdaliah. Success to the Major, and may he prove himself 
“8. ‘* Sans peur e! sans reprocie.” 
The proof-sheets of this gorgeous romance having been sent to Lonion, the work will ap- 
pear almost simultaneously in Europe and the United States. 
Agents and the trade will please send in their ordersin order that there may be no delay 
in filling them. ed 
sept 6—It DEWITT & DAVENPORT, Publishers, Tribune Buildings. 





TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary's Orrice, Aveany, August 15, '350.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and Conata ot New York:—Sir—Notice is hereby given that at the 
lection to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the a con are to be elected, to wit: A Dovernat in place of 
Hamilt ish; a Li a vernor in place of George W. Patterson : a Canal Commis- 
eeerin pee of Jacob Hinds; av Inspector of State Prisons in place of D wid D. Spencer ; 
@ Clerk of the Court of Appeals in place of Charles S. Benton; a Representative in the sed 
Congress of the United States, for the 3d, 4th, 5th. and 6.h districts, in place of J. Phillips 
Pheenix, Walter Underhill, George Briggs and James Brooks. County Officers to be e.ect- 
ed fur said County—Sixteen Members of Assembly ; a District Attorney in place of John 
McKeon. All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. And 
alsoa City Judge, in p of chapter 205, uaws of 1850, he electors throughout the 
State are also to vote for or against the Re of thy act entitled “ An act Establishing 
Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849, and an act entitled * An act to 
the act enutled an act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 


A li, lay. 
sine Yours, Respectfully, 








CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 

1 certify taat the above is a correct copy of the notice of the General Election to be 
held oa Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, received this day from the 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, secretary of State. 

THOMAS CARNLEY, 


She iff of the City and County of New York. 
N. B: All the public newspapers within this County wiil please publish this fotic 
in each week uniil the election, and send in their bills for cdvestising the same as soon es 
— is over, so that they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors an i passed for 
2 aug 24 





PROPESSOR A. C. BARRY’'S TRICOPHEROUS; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 
THE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves, Ithas been ten years before the 
world wih aceneuety penen sale. It is used snroaguons the Union as the best 
for removing scurf, dandruff and all diseases of the scalp, and abe for peat ~~ 
L , strengthening and romans the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
nent medical men, to used with gentle friction in cases of rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and A, _ hut of tne eo as well as in the 
rchants and mechanics, as the st licati f 
bruises, s 8, burns, and the stings and bites of ak, & Toes aE 
h so vently distigure the heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
*o be an lible remedy, and no adult in the habit of sppiyin the preparation according 
.othe di the roots of the ver experienc Se that invaluable orna- 
ment. The little book whi 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





, E w. 3 Bows will by weg b mee wean of private partie dectrow 

o ng themselves art 0 peaking u prinei- 

ey jor  -- - ae ah tinea t 
ean t to take c a few 

which his “ ian Reader” = poy btm ag 

ae. &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, nee 


Bleecker street. 
LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to. their large and el 
Loo form the 


jegant assortment of 
and would res: inf subscribers of the ALBION tha; 








shos usthen’ on eaoouahbs tarde ee jan 5—iy 
COAL !|—COAL !—COAL ! 
HE undersi the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 


gned ter gece ey Mey mr 
has opened a Branch of his SR AS Bee Aaoves, | 8th Street), where he 
fe Ran, soe Se serene ete and opts al ; viz. Poach Ore : 
ite Ash, and nef Orrel adapted for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use, 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Paige ‘ jan 19—ly 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall, Lon- 

don, attends at his office as aeal, and may be consulted in future during the follbwing 
rs. MOTEIDE, oc cccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccnce Ms coctill..c0lO 
AMEFNOON. 00 scccsccescccssecsccccsscvoscceesD oocthll,. 0.3 


VODING .ccocee socccccees covecscevcceseeset coecthllese-.8 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of thie beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for ae every my mys in etyleand finish. From 
hisleng experience in the first establi nts in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest malities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such impruve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harpe repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. for any piece ci b 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians rally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“It has Yong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer Aperient. 

In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
= ‘o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 

New York, March Ist, 1348. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 133 Broad- 


way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. © , Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 


june 3 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ich accompanies bottle of the Tricopherous list of 
men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of family Ba 

do P 

the 

of the counterfeits 


arded to Professor Barry from all parts of the Union, enumerating 
its effec 
THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 
The exhibition of of by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 


and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o'clock P.M. Admission 


e 
el iereaenges oi 











25 cents ; Se Tickets 40 cts; Catalogues 12 |-2cts. june 2—tf 
LYON'’S MAGNETIC POWDsR, 
OR DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, and Insects on 


Plants, and all other [nsects ;—also Pilis for the Instantaneous of Rats and 
Mice, ani warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Lee pay The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to r efficacy :— 

D. D. Howard, Esq., Irv Tience. 

Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 

8. Thayer Cozzens, late of the american Hotel. 

Presion Hodges, Carlton House. 

, Esq., LO de eee of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
ewise the fi the Ameri Institute. 


¥ ium of 





1 ~street. 
AGENTS.—A. B. & D. » 1% Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklya 
Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. sug 


ham TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


E STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for {hg remainder of the 
Season, leave « Rochester,every Tuesday ursday, and Saturday Morning, 
atl0 o'clock, precisely, and will touch’ at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 


weather b 
( ay, will ve Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Royal Mail Packer Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850 may25—6mos 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 

J. McSymon Francis MacDonaLp, 











ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Bosses HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 

BELLISAING THE HAIR, 

The ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Rost 
Me rire the wctietion te hina it is held by the ite and learned, being one yb pom 

similar ones. 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
; family, and they give it the decided mce over all other compositions of the 
and beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 
deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
ve WINSLOW LEWIS. 
Itis an le article for the Ladies, 2s it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
| the hair tree from dandriff and scurf.’ For children, it lays the foundation 
6 hair. 


BOGL#’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 


traveller, or the 


articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
ar a Pe found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 


b 
ated whhien BOGLE, Proprieto 
be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 


march 2—ly 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 





jan 19—ly 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838, 


“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE OrrHaNn.” 

T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





REW Yors. 
John S. Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout. 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum, 
iliam Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. J. H. Mcullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
pins Base oe 
r, . 4 
’ William Elliott. : 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 143, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the loca! directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] o1 otherwise. ; 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where al] bus:mess connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. Ail communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 











THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


THs COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANcEs on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuwities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
u Tables have bee ly calculated from the ¢ d d the C 
ables have n expressly calcula’ m mosf accurate data; and the Compa 

enabled, from its small expenditure and the high rate of interest that money comands a 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any re to safety admit of. . 

An exact of its recei ~~ acne is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be inte: ° e 

Ofno other Life A Comp can it be said that it investsall its Funds in C, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which[and this rd 
nearly a wed instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competit: 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such ents as they may have made, and it further enga to purchase 
— for an eq le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

ereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


Policy holders thus copra’. : itis ren at " 
peculiar fe of the Pp 3 that 8 no! rous make profits b 

Policies. * P y lapsed 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE, 

















To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £10 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without partwipation of Profits. 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarter! Age. Anoual | Hf. Yeari 
Premium. | Preates, Sromiam. i Premium. Preaiam Premier? 
Z£ada {26 a s. d. Z£eaa/26 4. 8. 4a. 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 (9h 091 4 o7 Ww 
25 22 9 11 10 Ol 2 25 114 #7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 29 $ 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 107 00 6 
35 se Vises ou 9 35 26 4 8-083 638 4 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be 
Office and Agencies. pro y be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 waneuee* 





September 14 
— goa, SEEN, & DUPIGNA 
super bow Mn ow of the, wind in the FAs, 
ty A onthe di 


enables them to offer su accommodations. 
who may desire to Codlatiel ecom 
PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 
ELLUC & CO., call the attention of the blie to their 
D'cinea ee the Tollssand Bath, so, much used last sommes ior their roheaney 
Esprits de Ve om de Portugal, d’Hel , @Oeillet. de Viol Resed 
li de Neroli. V A . ue, and Eau de Cologne in ogg He received ancy 


urope, & large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatums, Ext: 
june 1—Smor 661 Broadway, 250 4th Avemte, and 9 ant" se 


Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIps betw. 
Boston and Live and bet New York and een 
J. — verpool, ween New Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 











Captains. 
AGlB..ccrccr.ccccocce eovcese C. H. E. Jadkins | Hibermia.....+..++ssseeeeeee..W. J Cc 
Africa. ....ccesecesees ncecnceéences BAETID MEBEMST. «0000 vccccees er esth ane ese. 
America....... “peed Eeossexd .»N. Shannon | Canada............. bstbasedée Wu. ii, Stone 
BUrope.......-cssecceeeeseeeeeseeMe @, Lott | Cambria. .......ccssceccecctcsen perrigon 
Caledonia........W. Douglas. Hid 


we carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 







America.... esseeee Wednesday. eee Se 
Hibernia .... ednesday ieee ae 
Asia ...... Wednesda Sept. ‘ 
Canada eee Wednesda: Oct. 2ni 
pues. ° *** Wednesday +-Oct. 9th 
Cambria........ boneseennns -Boston.... Oct. 16th 
Europa... .cecsesecenesseeeee Now York.....+.+.. Wednesday 


OBtOD,...ece. eer nesda eee te eeee ' 

MGIB. 0 00.00 seccceseer coreeess NOW YOrK..0000 nose Woedaendapecsccce.. Moreen 
Passage in hrst cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.............. 
do  insecond do do do GO. cc eseeee wntees 

Berths not secured until paid for. * 
Freig! . will be churged on apectn boyant an amount for personal expenses, 
An expe ‘enced surgeon on lo 
All Lettersand '¢ must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign 
(Pete. Through bills of lading are given 
vew York for Havre, 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons registe 
over all, and 350 horse power, B.R. M»tthews, Ve of the Great olay 
mander, sails regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW, every alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
abin passage, [steward’s feeincluded,| ninety dollars. 
cabin passage, « - fifty-five doliars, 

No steerage passengers e. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
“ae , ThesS for first and nd cabin passe’ 

‘arries a Sur veon. tate rooms for seco ngers 
os ym = rape and pate ventilated, ee 

‘or tor passage, apply to 
july 20 ‘ J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 

Parties at a dist are r ted to communicate with the Agent, before believing re- 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 


E. CUBARD, Jr. 
received and brought in common wh Batic 
Havre to New York; the same will be done 











ATLANTIC......... ececccceccoccs cecccesecs eeececesessCapt, West, 
PADEPIGC. covivocccctccccccdccedées sevccccccccccscccceesGapt. Nye, 
MROTID.. caccvvccccdccse cocdcccccovce So0ccecesccees oee-Capt. Luce. 
BALTIGC.. .cccccccccccccccces dbeccceccese sseeeeecneeseesOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ........ Occees seveccsccoccece secccctoccess Capt Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has Leen taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and 3 
and their dations for lied for comfort or elegance. Price 4 


is ce 3 are 
from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave ......ceeeseee-NOW York ...ccsecseces July 27th, 
« ¢ “ secccccecssces LAVEFPOO] .reccesecee: omAUg. 21st, 
















“ Pacific " ee New York ..o-cescceess Aug. 21th, 
” * . ee LAverpOOl  .scceseseees seen pt. Lith. 
“ Atlantic S ee New York. Sept. 71h 

* hr = Liverpool Sept. 25th, 
« Pacific - New Yor Sept, 22th, 
sed « be Liverpool . Oct. 16th, 
‘* Atlantic os «New York.. Oct. 12th, 
. “ ‘ 


ee +++. Liverpool 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 
will be materially reduced. 


For freight or apply to 
a ae WARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETsS. 

RE P jetors of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World..........- Knight. ....+++-..July6....Nov. 6....Mar. 6 )Aug 21..Dec 21.. Apr 21 
West Point.........+-W. H. Allen,.....°** "Mssecoscelhccscceedl |. ...26 26 
Fidelia. .....00+-e0cee+YOQlON. seseeeecerseelOeceeee: oe 'O.eeeseeel6 [Sept I 1,,May 1} 
—E ve soe FB. 6.0060 00BBeccccccc8O lecces U.ccces. Theos oe ll 
-Dec. bccendige 1 





















Henry Clay.......... Howland..... ... naperell 5 WG |occccBlecss ve@levvee el 
John R. Skiddy..... Shipley eccccce eererr 11 |... Dee eeeeey I 
Oxford......-.+ ++++-GOOdMANBSON. ......046--16...4-+++18...646..16 | Dec 1..Apr 2 amen 4 
Garrick........+ cece cBldrid ge, ..ccem-ceereesBeveeres 096. .cerece 26 | overs Ih. coves T1...eeekf 
Cambridge ..........Pe Yooe oovseeee NOV 1,...Mar 1. ..July 1 |..... Wp eacces 16. ....16 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 






perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adivered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.....e.seeee++++++100 
sa pm to New York..... 00 B25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
ambridge, and New Yor GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

nts for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and New World, 

- 4 at GRINNELD, MINTURN & CO., N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 

api = *’ SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONTH. oF 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, whic! auc: 
T ceed each other in the order in which they_are named, sailing presses from abd 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portamou 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New Vork. London. os 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8|June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. - 
Northumberland, Lord, “24, % 2, “ Q4/July 13, Nov. 13, March : : 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8 Oct, 8, Feb. 8| 23, 28, ss 
ictoria, Johnston, “2 « "9, fsa Aug 18, Dec. 18, April It 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March?) ‘* 28, 28, 13 
arg. Evans, Pratt, "94, 2.  2s/3ept. 13, Jan. 13, May Hy 
eee Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April ¢ 8, ’ 3 

Ame. Eagle, Doane, “4, «2 «4, © 2410ct. 13, Feb. 13, June 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Greek cure will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are oF t the best d 

n. 

passage t975, outward, for etch adult, without wines 

ont deed ie hare the nth Tor owners nese haga — bo responsibte pw a ~ 
parce! packages 18 0} 8) 5 

1 “pine pene ay Ei GEN OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
3 a and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londo8 


ly 18 
CKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The Ps mp an ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on whe 
lst of each month, as follows :— 











ST. DENIS oy Aa I 16th February, 
Follansbee, master. chee, Ith Geter, 

Brongn: SE cS Rt 
Ce meee 
ees... Siaakoeee fo 


Ist December -+- (16th January. the 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles af 
comfort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience 
trade The price of passage is $10 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the rs will be forwarded ‘free from any charge but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HI CKEN, Agente 
Bag 24 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 








